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PHILIP MURRAY: 


CIO’s Fight on Communists 





— What's in it 


A SHINY NEW CAR? Oranges for tomorrow’s | 


breakfast ? A new machine tool to help build 
sales and jobs for some factory in town? 
There’s sure to be something inside this 


freight train on its way to you — because 


You'll get it 


ye NN Adita ies) 


NO MATTER WHO YOU ARE or what you do, 
you'll benefit when freight cars replace 
their friction bearings with Timken 
tapered roller bearings —just as loco- 
motives, passenger cars, farm tractors, 
earth movers and almost every other type 
of machine has done. 


Timken bearings remove all speed 
restrictions due to bearings, permitting 
faster schedules. Starting resistance 1s 
cut 88%, eliminating jolting and damag- 
ing starts and stops. “Hot box” delays 
are eliminated, maintenance time re- 
duced, availability of cars increased. 


Here’s another example of the Ameri- 
can idea at work. Faster schedules for 
shippers. Better service for consumers. 
Savings for the railroads. Greater oppor- 


vor you ? 


* 





and use is shipped by railroad freight. 


And now. to bring you these things faster 
and in better condition, the next great step 
in railroading will be “Roller Freight”. 


so much of everything you cat and wear 


Railroads are starting to equip their treight 
cars with the same roller bearings th have 
made possible the high speed efficicicy of 
today’s automobiles, machine tools anc other 
industrial equipment. 


faster via “Roller Freight”? 


ROLLER FREIGHT 





i 


tunity for everyone to make the profits 
that make America’s wheels go round, 


Today more and more railroads are 
switching to “Roller Freight”, from a 
handful of cars in some cases to as many 
as 800 cars for one and 1000 for another. 


Throughout all industry, Timken bear- 
ings are first choice wherever wheels 
and shafts turn because they take the 
heavy radial and thrust loads in any com- 
bination and permit higher speeds. 
Look for the trade-mark ‘‘Timken” 
on the bearings. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Cable address: “TIMROSCO”. Tapered 
Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and Tub- 
ing, Removable Rock Bits. 


TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK £1G U.S. PAT. OFF 


TAPERED 
ROLLER { pms ym 
BEARINGS === 


can speed the nation’s freight 
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COPR, 1949 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
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Who gets the welfare 


in a “welfare state”? 


hat’s easy: the state. Which is to say, the bureaucrats. 


There’s a formula. You’ve seen it. Be sure you 
fecognize it next time. Here’s how it goes: 


Somebody promises to give you something (a sub- 
sidy, Or a wage increase without a production in- 
crease), if you'll give him a little something in return 
-just a little something—a vote, perhaps. 


So, you give and you get. Or you think you do. 
Maybe what you ge/ increases the national debt or 
decreases corporation profits. What do you care? 
Let’s see: 

National debt? That’s mortgaging your child’s 
future. Let the rich pay it? That’s silly. Take every 
penny every one of them has, and you wouldn’t 
make more than a dent in the national debt. Every 


dollar added to it by the give-away bureaucrats 
has to be paid back by you and your children and 
your grandchildren. 

Take it out of corporation profits? If all the profits 
of all the corporations were taken, you would 
pay only a tiny fraction of the national debt. 

The, plain truth is that zo one can give you amy- 
thing. Last year the federal government said it 'gave”’ 
to the states five and a half billion dollars. That 
money, of course, first came from the states. But 
$625,000,000 of it never got back to the states—that 
was the cost of taking it away from you, and giving 
part of it back. 

When anyone promises you something for 
nothing, you can be sure he gets a lot of the some- 
thing, and you get a lot of the nothing. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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all made with the new LongLac 

sulphate fibers, these papers look whiter, 
feel smoother, are stronger, 

and give you finer printing at lower 


relative cost than ever before! 
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WIEVELCOAT PAPERS 


ke a new father, we’re mighty proud to announce 


yrnew babies... a balanced line of four great new 





ppets, with a choice of weights in each grade! 


You'll be excited, too, when you see their remark- 
bl printability, made possible by Kimberly-Clark’s 
kvelopment of the new LongLac fibers. These longer, 
wonger fibers provide an exceptionally firm, cohesive 
hsesheet with maximum binding qualities and better 
bidability. This has led to an improved coating for- 
ulation which gives these new Levelcoat papers a uni- 


fhm, mirror-smooth surface never before achieved. 


With ink trapped and anchored uniformly, each 
hiftone dot prints to its precise tone value. With 
form pick resistance developed across the entire 
feet, solids print clearly, smoothly. And with each 
w Levelcoat paper, brilliant colors are reproduced 
maximum tonal density with a minimum of ink. 
That's printability at its best ...and that’s why 


Ww 1950 Levelcoat is your best buy in paper today! 





New HIFECT 


—the highest achievement of 77 years of fine papermaking. New Hifect 
has the appearance and printability you expect of higher-priced enamels. 
You'll find permanence, folding endurance and dimensional stability 
make Hifect the ideal choice for covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT 
—a deluxe paper designed to fill a long-felt need .in offset printing. 
Now it’s no longer necessary to pay for costlier enamel offset to 
achieve the finest offset printing. New Lithofect combines a moisture- 


resistant coating to eliminate surface pick, with a strong base sheet. 
Renders rich, solid blacks and glossy colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT 


—improved with the addition of LongLac sulphate fibers to make this 
quality sheet more popular than ever. Now it’s whiter—it’s smoother— 
and folds even better than before. Faster setting time and greater all- 
round press dependability make Trufect a finer, bigger value for 1950. 


New MULTIFECT 


—the Levelcoat economy sheet designed for volume printing, now 
prints far better with less ink—combines faster setting time with 
smoother performance on the press. LongLac fibers give new Multifect 
added strength, better foldability and ream-on-ream uniformity. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION «+ NEENAH, WISCONSIN 





PRINTING PAPERS 
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News within the News___ 


BIG BUSINESS AND COMPETITION—How much competition is there in an industry 
dominated by two or three big firms? There is plenty, replies Roy A. Hunt, 
president of the Aluminum Company of America, in a U.S. News & World 
Report interview. The field is open to anyone. Basic patents expired years ago 
and the war gave a big push to competition. .................:ccccseeeseeeeeeceneeeeeeeees P. 36 


BUSINESS AFTER THE STRIKES........ P. 13 
Things are to pick up rapidly with the 
end of the steel and coal strikes. All 
signs point to a quick recovery, with de- 
mand high, incomes up, backlogs sizable. 
Full recovery appears likely by year end, 
with a boom in Christmas trade. And, 
barring a major upset, 1950 should be a 
year of good business. 


PRESSURE FOR PENSIONG............ P.15 
Demands on private industry and Gov- 
ernment for old-age pensions are growing 
rapidly. Results will be far-reaching. 
Broad coverage will mean another in- 
crease in the cost of doing business, 
trouble for marginal producers. It means, 
too, that older workers may have a hard- 
er time getting jobs, that employes will 
tend to stay with one firm. 


‘50 FOOD BUDGET: LOWER.......... P. 18 
Your food budget will be less next vear, 
probably by 5 to 10 per cent. That’s the 
latest prediction by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Nearly everything 
on the shopping list is slated to go down 
—pork, beef, dairy products, apples, 
vegetables. Coffee will cost more, but, 
for the most part, the householder can 
look for lower prices. 


TRUTH ABOUT TELEVISION............ P. 22 
Television, in the midst of a full-scale 
boom, is suffering from some _ serious 
growing pains. High costs limit the qual- 
ity of programs. Clamor for service in 
thinly settled regions, where profits are 
in doubt, is raising the issues of Govern- 
ment subsidy and control. U.S. News «& 
World Report presents the real story of 
what’s happening in TV behind the co- 
axial scenes. 


DEFLATING ClIO COMMUNISTS......P. 25 
Communists are losing their last big 
stronghold in the U. S. Their front organ- 
izations have been exposed, their activi- 
ties in Government curtailed, their top 
leaders convicted of advocating the forci- 
ble overthrow of the Government. Now 
their grip on labor is being broken. 


U. S. SALES BAFFLE FRENCH.......... ?. 27 
Don't expect big cuts in the prices of 
wines, gowns, other imports from France. 
French exporters, up against red tape at 
home and high taxes in U.S. are making 
no big organized effort to develop the 
U.S. market. This report from France 
shows why producers there are losing 
potential sales. 


U.S. CAST SEIT... 50 snsessesics ts P. 44 
Shifts in U.S. industry are bringing a 
marked change in Middle Atlantic States 
—New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jer- 
sey—where a fourth of American manu- 
facturing is concentrated. Here are the 
findings of recent Government surveys of 
a major U. S. region. 
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HOME TOWN BOOSTER 











What the prosperity of the Telephone Company means to thousands of people and communities 


Your Bell Telephone Company does 
more than provide good telephone serv- 
ice. Directly and indirectly, it touches 
some part of the business life and pros- 
perity of almost everybody in town. 

It is essentially a local enterprise. 
It is managed by home-town people. Its 
employees are home-town people. In 
your neighborhood — perhaps on your 
own street — are also people who have 
invested their savings in the telephone 
business. 

About one family in every 35 in the 
country has someone who works for 
the Bell System or has invested in it. 


Many more people, outside the tele- 
phone business, also get some part of 
their livelihood from it. Not only do 
telephone people buy from local mer- 
chants but the company itself is a large 
purchaser of local materials and sup- 
plies. Last year, Western Electric — 
the manufacturing unit of the Bell 
System—bought from 27,000 different 


. ) “8 . 
concerns mM 2800 cities and towns. 


Since the war, Bell Telephone Com 
panies have put over $4,000,000,000 
into new facilities. This money has 
been spent to improve telephone serv- 


ice and to meet heavy postwar demands. 


It has meant work and jobs for people 
in many lines. 

Your telephone company wants to 
keep right on moving ahead . . . im- 
proving service, making an important 
contribution to prosperity. , 

Future progress depends, of course, 
on adequate telephone rates. Rates 
are still low. The increases granted so 
far, plus those now requested, are gen- 
erally far less than the increases in most 
other things in recent years. They aver- 
age only a penny or so per call. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 















JUDGMENT 


gem buyers can’t 
. . are trained 


Successful 
afford mistakes . 
to look for flaws, to be sure of 
their judgment before they buy. 

Successful investors are a lot 
the same. They rarely judge any 
stock by its face value . . . want 
all the available facts before buy- 
ing securities. 

In our judgment that’s the 
only sensible way to invest. 
That’s way we’re willing to tell 
anyone who asks, all we can 
about any industry, company, or 
stock . . . why we're happy to 
help anybody who would like to 
get more t.un 1 or 2% on his 
savings, help them separate “good 
buys” from “bad.” 

If you'd like to know what we 
think of a particular security... 
want our opinion of your pres- 
ent holdings—or would like us to 
prepare a sensible program suited 
to your investment objectives — 
just ask! 

Whether you’re a customer or 
not... can afford to invest a lot, 
or a little, there’s no charge or 
obligation for these services. 

Why not give them a trial the 
next time you look at your own 
investment picture? You can stop 
at our office, have a Merrill Lynch 
man call, or simply write— 


Department SA-83 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 

















Love story. If there is one thing Wash- 
ington likes better than a good political 
fight it is a romance in high places. Last 
week, with Congress out of town, politics 
in the capital was at low tide. Not so ro- 
mance. The engagement of Vice Presi- 
dent Alben W. Barkley and Mrs. Carleton 
S. Hadley of St. Louis provided Washing- 
ton hostesses with their most heart-warm- 
ing love story since the days of the Wil- 
son Administration. 

Seldom had the nation had a chance to 
follow a courtship as dashing 
as that of the pretty St. Louis 
widow by the 71-year-old 
“Veep.” For weeks, Mr. Barkley 
had been letting entire audi- 
ences in on the fact that he 
hoped to make Mrs. Hadley his 
bride. Once, while crowning an 
apple queen he remarked, “I’m 
thinking of crowning a queen 
of my own.” Another time the 
Vice President told a crowd, “I 
don’t know whether I'll make 
the grade.” People loved it. With cheers, 
they wished him luck. 

Last week, Mrs. Hadley accepted. 





Summer romance. The announcement 
that the couple would marry on Novem- 
ber 18 climaxed a friendship that began 
only four months before. Mrs. Hadley was 
in Washington last July visiting her close 
friend, Mrs. Clark Clifford, the wife of 
President Truman’s legal aide. She and 
Vice President Barkley met at a party on 
the presidential launch. For Mr. Barkley, 
it was love at first sight. 

By the next morning he was making 
plans for her social stay in Washington. 
Within a week he gave a luncheon in her 
honor at the Senate and entertained her 
at a cocktail party in his apartment. 
Mr. Barkley never passed up an invita- 
tion if Mrs, Hadley’s name was on the 
guest list. 

It wasn’t long until the St. Louis widow 
was confiding to Washington friends, 
“I’m just crazy about him.” 


“Spirit of St. Louis.’ Mr. Barkley, a 
busy man, started arranging his many 
speaking dates so he would have frequent 





—___.[ he March of the News 









stopovers in St. Louis. He and \irs. Had. 
ley appeared together so much his Wash- 
ington pals started calling him “the new 
Spirit of St. Louis.” Through it all, Mrs. 
Hadley kept a discreet silence. The pub. 
lic, which followed Mr. Barklevy’s court. 
ing, knew practically nothing about the 
woman who was the object of his af. 
fection. 

Mrs. Hadley is the 38-year-old daugh- 
ter of an old Missouri family and the 
mother of two ‘teen-age girls. Her hus. 
band, a St. Louis railroad lawyer, died 
in 1944. She seems to be more interested 
in books and music than she is in clothes, 
For years she has been active iii the St. 
Louis Opera Guild and the symphony or- 
ganization. She’s never had to give much 
thought to Washington society, up to 
now, but she likes to entertain. 


“The Veep,” politics and parties, 
Vice President Barkley—“the \eep’-is 
a Kentucky Democrat who is a stalwart 
in the party. He has been around Wash- 
ington so many years that he remembers 
when Mrs. Hadley’s grandfa- 
ther was a Democratic Con- 
gressman from Missouri. 

Some of Mrs. Hadlevy’s best 
friends are Democrats—but she 
hasn’t always gone along. Back 
in 1940, she was a vigorous 
supporter of Wendell Willkie. 
They tell a story in St. Louis 
that when she failed to convert 
her milkman, a Roosevelt fan, 
to the Republican cause during 
that campaign, Mrs. Hadley 
left this note in a bottle one morning. 

“No Willkie—no millkie!” 

But Mr. Barkley isn’t worried about 
politics, or parties. Because President 
and Mrs. Truman rarely accept per- 
sonal invitations, the Vice President is 
the official family’s No. 1 party goer in 
Washington, and he likes it. Since the 
death of his first wife in 1947, his official 
hostess has been his daughter, Mrs. Max 
O. Truitt. It has never been a dull job. 
Said Mrs. Truitt last week when her 
father’s engagement was announced: 

“She'll do a swell job. I think she’s go- 
ing to make him very happy.” 





-—Acme photos 
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This new Burroughs beauty 
belongs on every office desk ! 


Full-sized 8-column hand 
operated adding machine 
only $125 
Delivered U.S. A. plus applicable taxes 







NEW 


If there’s a desk in your office where figuring is done—even occasional FUNCTIONAL 


figuring—equip that desk with this new low-cost Burroughs adding DESIGN 
machine. It will pay for itself in a few years—a fraction of its useful life. 


Like all Burroughs business machines, the new Burroughs adding : 
machine gets work done in less time, with less effort, at less cost. NEW 
Compare it with any other make at a comparable price. Compare NON-GLARE 
construction, features, ease of operation. You’ll know that a Burroughs 
is your best adding machine buy. KEYBOARD 
Call your Burroughs office today for a demonstration or mail the ® 
coupon. Other Burroughs adding machines include models with 
electric operation, direct subtraction, various totaling capacities. NEW 
SURE-TOUCH 
Buy a Burroughs on easy terms. As little as 10% down; 
up to 18 months to pay the balance! KEYS 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


poe ee ee ee ee ee 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 








C) Please send me descriptive folder and NAME 
prices on Burroughs adding machines. COMPANY 
ADDRESS 





(_] I would like to see a demonstration 





at my place of business. 











Real Estate Sub-Division_400 Feet Down! 





Perhaps you ve never thought of a coal mine as a piece of 
real estate. But a glance at the map of a mine hung in this 
foreman’s office underground makes clear the geographical 
similarity between a city area and the mine workings. It 
shows in detail every “street,” railroad and passageway—cov- 
ering several square miles under the earth’s surface. 

To the eye of the mining engineer, a map like this trans- 
lates itself into a bigger investment in property than many 
a desirable residential section. It marks the expenditure of 
millions of dollars for railroad track, conveyor belt, timber- 
ing, and elevator and ventilating shafts. 

All of this planning, construction and equipment is de- 
signed to produce coal efficiently, economically and in quan- 
tity enough to meet any demands. All of it represents a care- 
fully calculated program of engineering and investment— 
running into billions of dollars—which assures everyone of 
coal easy to buy, efficient and economical to use. 


Photographed in Southern Illinois coal fields by William Vandivert 


Aboveground, too, modern mines repre- 
sent a far cry from the “pick and shovel” 
days. To produce “prescription coals,” free 
from loose impurities and blended and treated 
to meet customers’ specifications, mine opera- 
tors have built million-dollar preparation 
plants. Among new preparation plants now 
under construction is one designed to wash 
and grade coal at a record rate of 2,000 tons 
an hour. Modern coal mines employ almost as 
many skilled “miners” aboveground as below 
—and all receive the highest hourly wages 
paid by any major American industry. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


lomorrow Washington, D. C. 


As the big strikes of 1949 grind toward an end..... 
Strikers in steel, coal are out of pocket around $400. Employers get added | 
pension costs, new problems. Consumers are assured of more high prices. | 
Old people get assurance of better pensions. Young people are promised a | 
chance to work harder for older people. Pensions are set more firmly as a fixed 
charge of doing business. Steel, auto patterns will be widely applied. 
Big business, established, wealthy, is helped. Small business trying to 
get started, harried by high costs, is hurt. Bigness gets a boost. 
Nobody, however, quite knows what the striking has been about. There is no | 
big wage increase. No new principle is established. Nobody appears to have 
gained much, if anything, that couldn't have been had without costly strikes. 
In coal, John Lewis may have wanted to cut down coal stockpiles. In steel, | 
Philip Murray may have had something of the same idea, plus a desire to show that 
he could be as tough in steel as Lewis is in coal. It's all very mysterious. | 










































At any rate: Coal prices won't come down, may go up. Steel will stay up in 
price. Auto prices won't come down much if any. Building costs will hold. 
Refrigerators, other household equipment will stay up in price. 

Shortages replace surpluses in steel, coal, some other products. 

Inflation gets a bit of a new shot in the arm. Deflation didn't take. | 







































Old-age insurance, federal plan, is to get a big new boost. Unions are for 
bigger federal-plan pensions. Employers now will tend to be, too. 

The .reason: Union goal is set at $100 per month average for pensions. In 
Wats Steel, autos, other industries they're willing to freeze that goal for 5 years. 
And: If benefits grow under federal insurance, employers can lower the benefits 
paid under private plans which unions are insisting upon. 

The bigger the old-age insurance, the less the private pension. 





What that means for the employer is this: 
Now for $90 a year--$45 from worker, $45 from employer--a worker with 20 
years of covered employment can get a maximum of $48 per month. To give him $100 
the employer must finance a private pension of $52. Cost: About $200 per year 
per worker. Total cost to the employer: About $245 per worker. 
Later, for the same $90, half paid by worker, half by employer, the same 
worker is promised $72 instead of $48. That's in the plan now before Congress. 
That leaves only $28 to be made up by private pension. Cost: About $115 per’ 
year per worker. Total cost to the employer: Around $160 per worker. Saving 
would be about $85. Employer cost in 1952 would rise to $60 per worker, cutting 
the saving to around $70 per worker under federal insurance. 
There is enough of a difference to interest employers in support for bigger, 
better Social Security. Result is that it becomes highly probable that the 
Senate early in 1950 will join the House in a plan to increase benefits, broaden 
coverage for federal old-age insurance. Opposition will weaken. 
End product of strike in steel will be added pressure for Government plans 
to protect workers against more of the hazards of life. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Old people are being assured of bigger pensions. Workers have a new 75-cent 
minimum wage, up from 40 cents. Farmers are assured of Government support for 
their prices. Permanently disabled are to get help next year. 

Rent subsidies are to expand rapidly in public housing. Unemployed are 
protected with insurance. Businessmen, needing money, can turn to Government 
for loans when their bankers are hardhearted. Bankers have a ready market for 
mortgage loans they make, by selling them to the Government's RFC. 

Industry is assured of billions of dollars in Government orders. 











Dollars 


‘are on tap in big quantities for people in foreign lands. 


There's something from Government for almost everybody. Attitude toward 
money is free and easy. Idea is that there's always more where the supply is 
coming from. If taxpayers don't put it up, the money machines will. 


Tax increase on 1950 incomes remains very improbable. 

Individual income taxes will remain about what they are. 

Corporations won't be taxed more, despite White House ideas. 

Estate and gift taxes probably will remain unchanged. 

Excises face some very limited, selective cuts. 

Capital-gains tax won't be changed next year. 

Taxes are an explosive issue in election years and Congress is going to 
avoid actions that might stir the voters too much. Tax revisions in 1950 will 
aim more at correcting administrative problems than in adding to revenue. 














Budget as a result is to be far out of balance in year ending June 30. 

Income: 38 billions. Outgo: 43.5 billions. Deficit: 5.5 billions. 

Deficits, back again, will revive pressure for changed accounting methods, 
for two budgets, not just one. Idea is going to come back that Government 
should balance its operating expenses against income, but not necessarily the 
investment expenditures it makes. It's the double-budget idea again. 

To illustrate: 1.3 billion of a 5.5-billion indicated deficit involves 
dollars used by RFC to buy mortgages from banks. Budget charges investment in 
mortgages up to current expenses. Another 1.4 billion of the 5.5 deficit is 





‘down for loans against farm commodities. Taxpayers get the wheat, corn, cotton 
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if there is no repayment, but the loans are classed as current expenditure. 
It's the same with Export-Import Bank loans, with many other items. 

Britain has a double budget system. New Dealers once wanted one for U.S. 
Congress, rather than increase taxes, may get interested in the idea now. 


Aid abroad is in for rough going in 1950, too. 

Aid, budgeted, is about 6 billions in the year that ends next June 30. 

Cut_in aid of more than 2 billions is becoming very probable. 

Military spending, likewise, is to come under closer scrutiny. Military is 
budgeted now for 12.3 billions. Trend will be back toward 10 billions. 

Altogether, for the 1951 fiscal year that starts next July 1, Congress can 
set up a budget that won't look too bad to the public. Chances are that, on a 
basis of cash paid out and cash taken in, the next budget can be balanced, even 
without any increase in taxes. Congress will be interested in that. 





Mr. Truman is more and more confident of the 1950 political outlook. 

Truman view is that Republicans are split more badly than Democrats. It 
also is that Democrats, with union leaders on their side, can hold farmers, too. 

Farmers, even more than labor, are dependent upon Government for favors and 
protections; are to weigh the competing promises of the two parties. 

White House, as of this time, counts on at least holding its edge in the 
Senate in 1950, with 52 Democrats, 44 Republicans. House control is expected. 

Republicans, to win, need to find issues that will make a dent in a time of 
good business, in a period when most groups may be fairly well contented. Demo- 
cratic confidence right now is based on outlook for more prosperity. 
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icture of a wide-awake businessman 
(who could easily be you) 


Notice that this man smiles even in his sleep. That’s 
the outward sign of his inward peace. 


For this man knows he’ll be at his business confer- 
ence in the morning, despite 500 miles of snow and 
mountains ahead. A good night’s rest in that big, 
comfortable Pullman bed will put him in the mood 


for a good day’s work. He'll arrive—well-pressed, ' 


well-rested, wide-awake—right in the heart of town, 
convenient to everything. 

And—luckily enough—this could easily be you 
next time you travel. Next time you go Pullman! 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS To Go Pullman. 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 


The National Guard Defends America—Join Now! 


© 1949, THE PULLMAN CO 
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] Psychic Sid, Psychiatrist, was feeling none too fit: his 
@ overwork had caused his personality to split! “I am 
two people,” Sidney said. “We'll both go take a rest at 
friendly Hotel Statler, where you ‘really are a guest. 











\ \ 
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2 “T really want a good night’s sleep,”’ the Psychic Sidney 
e said. “My bad half, psychologically, is just opposed to 
bed.” “‘Not Statler beds!’ the bad half cried. “I’m not 
that silly, Doe. Eight hundred springs and more will 


help us both sleep round the clock.” 

















3 “The worried mind,” Sid smiled, “‘will find the Statler 

e bath a spot for healing relaxation in a tub of water hot, 
with snowy towels, piles of soap, the dark soon turns 
to light!’ His naughty self slid in the tub and whis- 
pered: “Doc, you're right!” 





ae 





Their dinner at the Statler proved a psychiatric hit. 

4, “With food as good as this,” he cried, “I simply can’t 
be split.”” The bad half shook Sid’s hand and said: 
“You win, and I’m not yelping, but—could we cele- 
brate your cure and have a second helping?” 











No longer split, the happy Sid was cured of his fixa- 
e tion. But as he left, he paused to cheer the Statler’s 
swell location. “You're really in the heart of town, 


you’re close to shows and shops. No wonder Hotel 
Statler’s where the knowing traveler stops!” 





BEG Za 
STATLER 
HOTELS 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON BUFFALO « CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED HOTEL WILLIAM PENN «+ PITTSBURGH 
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OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS IS GOOD 
AFTER SETBACK FROM STRIKES 


Plenty of Needs and There’s Money to Pay 


Good times are ahead, despite 
strike setbacks. Incomes stay high. 
People want to buy. It looks like 
abig Christmas. 

As business appraisers see it: 

Demand is at a high level. 
Prices for most things stay about 
as is. More money from the Gov- 
ernment is being passed out. 

Full recovery from October 
slump is due by year’s end. Good 
business through 1950 is certain, 
barring major upsets. 

Outlook for business is good during 
the months that lie ahead. Recovery 
that was under way when strikes in- 
terfered will again be resumed. Times 
will be good, not bad. 

Employment, lower during strikes, will 
map back as they end. Steel, coal stock- 


piles, depleted, will have to be replen- 
ished. Building, breaking records for this 
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Postwar 
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Postwar 


Recession 
July, 1949) 


Comeback in Industrial Production 





time of year, will push ahead. There will 
be a rising flood of dollars poured from 
the U.S. Treasury into pockets of vet- 
erans, farmers, businessmen, Government 
workers. 

Incomes are to hold high. Wage pay- 
ments declined little even during the 
recession that took place in the first half 
of 1949. Farm income is bolstered by 
Government against severe decline. Old 
people and those approaching 65 are 
getting assurance of more benefits. 
Dividend payments promise to break 
records. 

Trade, as a result, is to hold high, 
even to rise. Retail trade, in dollars, de- 
clined little on an over-all basis during 
the 1949 recession. It held at a high rate 
during the big strikes in steel and coal. 
Setbacks have been in particular locali- 
ties or particular lines, with rises else- 
where offsetting many of these losses. 
Christmas trade apparently is to boom. 

Prices of most things, other than food, 
will hold around present levels. Steel 
prices will hold and may rise a little. 
Coal may cost more. All along the line, 
industry is sizing up labor’s demands 


Top of the 
Prestrike 
Period 
(Sept, 1949 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Bottom of the 
Strike 
Period 
(Oct., 1949) 





for more costly pensions and is shaping 
its price policy accordingly. Trend down 
in prices and living costs is to be slow. 

Those are the considered views of 
qualified appraisers of the business out- 
look; our own, and those who advise 
Government and important units in in- 
dustry. 

Pattern of boom, setback, recovery, 
upset, then the promise of more recov- 
ery is outlined in the accompanying chart. 
The measure is that of industrial produc- 
tion as reported by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 7 

Boom after the war carried the level 
of production in industry to a point 95 
per cent above its prewar average. Goods 
were poured out in immense volume, 
satisfying current demand and adding 
billions to the level of inventories. 

Recession, starting late in 1948, car- 
ried industrial activity off sharply to a 
level only 62 per cent above the prewar 
average. Output of goods declined 15 per 
cent from its peak. Sales to final consumers, 
however, declined only 2 or 3 per cent. 

Recovery set in as industry after in- 
dustry was forced to replenish its sup- 
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plies of goods. By September, industry 
had retraced one third of the ground 
lost in the first postwar recession and its 
trend was upward. The outlook began to 
appear rosy. 

Strikes then hit in October. With steel 
and coal industries largely shut down, 
industry's rate of output dropped sharp- 
ly to a level little more than 50 per cent 
from its postwar high, with the October 
decline centered in steel and coal. Avail- 
able supplies of those products were 
largely used up. A pinch began to be felt 
in autos, electrical appliances, other in- 
dustries using steel. 

Recovery again is setting in as settle- 
ments are started in steel. Recovery at 
first will be slow and halting. It prob- 
ably will be the end of 1949 before in- 
dustry’s rate of operations is back to the 
point from which it fell when strikes 
started. All of this time, the consumption 
of goods in some lines will be running 
ahead of production, adding further to 
the shortages to be made up. As a result, 
in the first half of 1950 industrial activity 
probably will average about 79 per cent 
above prewar level. 

There is a growing opinion among ap- 
praisers of business conditions that all 
of 1950 is to be a period of good busi- 
ness, except for some brief slowing 
around midyear. 

Looking ahead, there are some signs 
that the country may be entering a pe- 
riod comparable to that of the 1920s 
when prices were rather stable, incomes 
were rising, credit was being used more 
widely and times were good. At least, 
for 1950 no present signs point to major 
trouble and a number of signs suggest 
rather high-level activity. 

Big strikes, unless in coal, are not 
probable next year. Unions in autos, in 
steel and in some other big industries 
are agreeing not to bring up the subject 
of further wage increases until the end 
of 1950. They are agreeing not to talk 
pensions for five years where employers 
give them what they want. 

Spending by Government is to sky- 
rocket in the next few months. Flow of 
cash will reach a rate of more than 50 
billion dollars a year. Retail trade, as a 
result, will get a shot in the arm, par- 
ticularly from 2.8 billions that will go to 
veterans in special checks between Janu- 
ary and June. 

Wage and salary payments are to 
bounce up when strikes end. Hourly 
rates of pay still are rising slowly. Em- 
ployment, reduced during strikes, will 
rise again. Payments by corporations in- 
to pension funds, to rise sharply, will 
not flow directly to old people. Old peo- 
ple are to get bigger benefits from Gov- 
ernment next year, however. There al- 
ways is the possibility, too, that if peo- 
ple feel more secure against the hazards 
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STEEL FURNACE BLAZES AGAIN 
.. . but stockpiles are depleted 


of old age they will spend a larger pro- 
portion of income as earned. 

Agricultural income will be lower 
again in 1950, but not a great deal 
lower. Government insures against price 
collapse. 

The level of incomes has held up well 
all during the 1949 recession in business 
activity and even during strikes. Its de- 
cline is less than had been expected in 
light of the volume of unemployment 
and of strike losses. 

Trade, as a result, will continue to be 
good in most lines. The prospect is that 
people will buy a larger volume of goods 
in the Christmas period this year than 
at any previous time. Incomes will be 
high. Credit terms will be easy. Prices 
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AUTOS FOR DELIVERY 
... by the millions 


— 


will be lower than a year ago. All during 
the time when businessmen were pessi- 
mistic and inclined to hold back, wait. 
ing for sharp price declines, ordinary 
consumers went on spending their money 
and borrowing more to spend. 

Food and clothing, food in particy. 
lar, in the year ahead once more are to 
take a smaller portion of spendable jp. 
come. Official estimates of food prices 
for 1950 suggest that people as a whole 


will spend no more than 25 per cent of 
their available income for food. In 1949 
they spent nearly 27 per cent for food, 
Lower food prices are to leave at least 


2.6 billions to be spent on other things, 
(See page 18.) ; 

Automobiles next year probably will 
take fewer consumer dollars than they 
did this year. Yet the prospect is for an- 
other good year, one in which at least 
5 million cars and trucks are produced 
and sold. 

Television, furniture, household equip- 
ment of many kinds will be expected to 
take a larger proportion of dollars in the 
year ahead than the year past. 

Buying of homes is to be on about 
the same scale as this year. Individuals 
are expected to start building somewhat 
fewer homes in 1950. They will be com- 
pleting a record number in the early part 
of the year, however, and will probably 
give real estate an active spring and sum- 
mer season. Public building is to expand 
rather sharply in the year ahead. There 
will be bigger spending for low-cost 
houses, for hospitals, roads, schools, 
other facilities. 

At no point in the business structure 
do the appraisers’ find any really weak 
situation. Foreign trade may not hold 
as high as it has been. Yet dollars from 
the U.S. Treasury assure a relatively 
high level of sales abroad. Farmers 
might be in serious trouble if Gover 
ment were not protecting their markets, 
but it is giving that protection. The Gov- 
ernment’s budget is unbalanced, but 
sharply higher taxes are not a prospect. 
Congress will balk at them. 

Money remains abundant. Credit use 
is not overextended unless in some types 
of housing, and there is a Government 
guarantee there. Speculation in securities 
remains limited. Use of _ installment 
credit is growing, but, in relation to total 
volume of sales, is relatively smal] com- 
pared with the 1920s. Inventories are 
small relative to sales. Automobile in- 
ventories are back near to normal. Steel 
and coal are under normal. 

All in all, there is nothing now in sight 
to suggest that business recovery, about 
to get going again, will be tripped up 
any time soon. Appraisals, instead, point 
to indications for a year of good business 
in 1950, now that big strikes are starting 
to end. 
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2-WAY PRESSURE FOR PENSIONS 


Demands Hit Employers and Government 


Private pension plans, now 
gaining, do not mean a letup in 
pressure for bigger and broader 
Social Security. 

Most small companies can’t 
afford pensions as a fixed charge. 
Industry programs cover rela- 
tively few old-timers. 

So demand for tax-paid old- 
age pensions is to grow along 
with union pressure for company- 
paid retirement plans. 


Demand for more and more protec- 
tion against the hazards of old age and 
of disability is to grow, rather than 
decline, in the period ahead. 

A wave of demands for old-age pen- 
sions, supported by private industry, is to 
follow acceptance of pension plans on a 
broad scale by steel and automobile com- 
panies. All through industry, unions will 
insist upon private pensions. The move- 
ment for bigger Government pensions is 
gaining headway, too. 

Along with new industrial pension 
plans will go an increase in costs of do- 
ing business. Pension costs will be one 
more factor that the businessman will 
need to consider when deciding to start 
or not to start a new business. Demands 
for pensions will determine whether 
many a marginal firm stays in business or 
folds up. Philip Murray, CIO president, 
has said publicly that if an employer 
cannot afford a system of private pen- 
sions he should not be in business. 

Public pensions, at the same time, are 
to grow in size of benefit and in number 
of persons covered. The expansion of fed- 
eral old-age insurance will go along with 
the growth of private systems. Yet not all 
old people, even so, will be protected 
against the hazards of old age or of 
permanent disability. 

The score, to date, in the struggle 
for more and bigger pensions is shown in 
the Pictogram on pages 16 and 17. (De- 
tails of the latest pension plans are given 
on page 48.) Over-all figures indicate 
that the pension movement still has a 
long way to go before everybody is under 
a system where he will be assured of re- 
tirement benefits as a matter of right. 

Employed persons in U.S., outside 
of Government, now number 58 million. 
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That is the total number of workers who 
might be included in public or private 
pension plans. Government employes and 
persons in military service have their own 
retirement systems. 

Actually covered by federal old-age 
insurance are about 35 million persons. If 
a bill already passed by the House be- 
comes law, 7 million will be added to the 
rolls, raising the number covered to 42 
million. Even then, 16 million workers 
will not be included in any pension sys- 
tem, public or private. 
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Under private pension and _ profit- 
sharing plans are only 7.2 million work- 
ers. These are among the 35 million 
eligible for Government old-age insur- 
ance. 

The totals given in the Pictogram re- 
veal what a small fraction of the nation’s 
labor force is at present covered by pri- 
vate pension plans. Even the federal old- 
age insurance system leaves many work- 
ers with no protection except their own 
savings. 

Employers who want to know their 
own relative position in the general scram- 
ble can use another basis of comparison. 

There are 490,000 corporations in the 
United States. Of that number, only 13,- 
000—or one out of about 40—contribute 
to a private pension or profit-sharing 
plan. Besides, there are 3.5 million un- 
incorporated businesses, few of which are 
able to maintain any sort of pension setup. 





The fact is that, numerically, private 
pension schemes are sponsored by only 
a tiny fraction of U.S. business firms. La- 
bor unions have much ground to gain be- 
fore they bring all corporate employers 
under pension plans—to say nothing of the 
millions of firms that are unincorporated. 

Who pays for the private pensions 
is a vital point and a current cause of 
management-labor conflict. 

On this point, too, the figures are re- 
vealing. Of the 13,000 pension plans, 
nearly two thirds are financed entirely by 
employers. Only in the remaining one 
third do employes bear a portion of the 
cost. 

Altogether, employers contribute more 
than 800 million dollars annually to pri- 
vate pension schemes. 

In the 1930s,*workers paid part of the 
cost in four plans out of five. Then, dur- 
ing World War II, when business firms 
were seeking to reduce their excess-prof- 
its taxes, most of the new pension plans 
were financed entirely by employers. 
After the war, the tendency again was to 
require contributions by the workers. 
Right now, however, the trend is back 
toward the adoption of plans in which 
employers put up all the money. That is 
due to union insistence. 

Big corporations provide the bulk 
of the private pension coverage already 
in effect. Firms with 10 million dollars or 
more in assets comprise only 1 per cent of 
all corporations, but they employ nearly 
half of all corporate employes and ac- 
count for three fourths of the deductions 
from income for pension and profit-shar- 
ing purposes. 

Among the big companies that have 
sponsored pension schemes are manufac- 
turing concerns, public utilities, food 
processors and firms engaged in trade or 
finance. In manutacturing, such plans are 
most numerous among companies making 
steel, petroleum products, chemicals and 
machinery. 

Many others of the 13,000 plans in 
operation cover only a few executives or 
employes each. 

Little business firms have been 
much more reluctant than the big com- 
panies to take on pension plans. Those 
with assets of less than 1 million dollars 
comprise more than nine tenths of all 
corporations and employ about one fourth 
of the workers, but their deductions from 
income for pension purposes amount to 
only 7 per cent of the total. 

Reasons for their reluctance are not 
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hard to find. A pension plan, to be sound, 
must have an actuarial basis, and must 
take care of the older employes, who are 
soon to retire, as well as the younger 
ones. Any company sponsoring such a 
plan must be able to meet all costs when 
due. If a company’s profits vary widely 
from one year to another, it can have no 
certainty of being able to meet those costs. 
Or, if it has cnly a small profit margin 
even in good years, it will run into trouble 
in any period of declining sales. In either 
case, it is in no position to undertake a 
long-range pension plan. 

What could happen, if all corpora- 
tions had to finance pension plans, is re- 
vealed by a study of the 1937-38 boom 


16 


and recession. In 1937, a relatively good 
business year, 57 per cent of all corpora- 
tions reported deficits. In 1938, when re- 
cession had set in, 61 per cent were in 
the red. Under those conditions, a fixed 
charge of, say, 6 per cent of pay rolls to 
carry pension plans would have been an 
impossible burden for companies al- 
ready having a hard time to stay afloat. 
Thousands of small firms would have 
been forced out of business, and many 
others would have seen small profits 
disappear. 

Spread of private pension plans, there- 
fore, will tend to squeeze the smaller and 
weaker companies. It will make the start- 
ing of a new business more difficult. The 
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bigger companies, with liberal pensions, 
can attract the most competent workers 
and executives, increasing the handicap 
of small competitors. 

Some workers will benefit little or be 
actually hurt by the spread of pensions. 
Old people will find it harder to get jobs 
in private industry, because of the pen- 
sion costs their employers would take on. 
Workers under pension plans financed 
entirely by employers may be unable to 
change jobs without losing their pension 
rights. 

Eventually, increased pension costs, 
like all other costs, may be reflected in 
price. But meanwhile casualties among 
small business can be heavy. 


Still other effects will flow from 
the drive for pensions. One is to spur the 
movement for a bigger and broader Gov- 
ernment program of old-age insurance. 
In the federal system, the worker and the 
employer each pays half of the cost. Sub- 
stitution of public for private pensions can 
reduce expenses for employers who other- 
wise may be paying the entire costs of 
pensions for their workers. 

And the prospect is that, as old people 
increase in numbers, bigger and bigger 
pensions—either private or public—will be 
paid. These will be available at lower and 
lower ages, until the young people who 
constitute the working force refuse to go 
on paying anv higher costs. 
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Food Budget for 1950: Lower 


Pork, Butter, Oranges Lead the Way Down 


The family’s food is to be quite 
a bit cheaper next year. House- 
wives will have grocery money 
to spend for other things. 

Most meats, vegetables and 
fruit are in for price cuts. Impor- 
tant exceptions are lamb chops 
and coffee. 

Big supplies mean lower price 
tags on most store shelves. 
Chances are $18 in 1950 will 
buy as much as $20 in 1949. 


Food is to be a smaller item in the 
family budget next year. The average 
family is to fina that its food bill is 5 
to 10 per cent less than in 1949. 

Almost everything from meat to oranges 
will be lower in price. This means that 
farmers are to have less income to spend 
or save, but it also means that city peo- 
ple will have as much as 2.6 billion dol- 
lars—due to savings on food costs in 
relation to other costs—to spend for 
automobiles, television sets and other 
things that they enjoy. 

Other things in the family budget are 
to cost less, too. Clothing, for example, is 
to cost a bit less than this year. But these 
savings will not be as great as the saving 
in food. 

A housewife, in budgeting her weekly 
allowance, is to find that $18 will buy 
next year about as much food as she has 
been paying $20 for this year. Where and 
why that saving will come is shown in 
some detail by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in its annual outlook report. 

The chart on page 19 gives you at a 
glance the broad outline of official pre- 
dictions of what the housewife will find. 

In meat, generally speaking, supplies 
will be larger and prices lower. People 
will eat an average of 150 pounds per 
person, compared with 147 pounds this 
year. There’s to be a shift, too, in the 
relative prices of different kinds of meat. 

Pork products will offer the biggest 
bargains. Output will be larger, prices 
sharply lower, than in 1949. Hams will be 
lower priced for Easter. Pork chops and 
loin roasts are to decline in price this 
autumn, stay at a relatively low level 
through 1950. Bacon for breakfast will be 
abundant at a lower price. Pork products, 
over all, will furnish about half the meat 
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on the average family table for the year 
ahead. 

Beef won't be much more plentiful 
than now, but prices are to be down some- 
what as beef competes with cheaper pork. 
Steak, as a result, will come back to 
many tables, Restaurants will still charge 
high prices for fancy cuts from prime 
cattle. But average cuts for the home 
will cost less. Veal, too, is expected to 
be cheaper. 

Lamb, however, is to remain scarce 
and increase in price. Production of lamb 
and mutton for sale to consumers, already 
at the lowest per capita rate in U. S. his- 
tory, may be reduced further in 1950 as 
farmers hold back sheep to rebuild their 
flocks. 

Chicken is to follow the price trend 
downward. Production of chickens for 
market will be slightly under this year’s 
rate, but an increase in cold-storage stocks 
will assure some reduction in price at the 
butcher counter. Turkeys, meanwhile, are 
certain to be plentiful, with the price per 
pound down somewhat. 

It’s the same story all down the line. 

In dairy products, output is to be 
increased, exports are off, and prices are 
expected to head downward. 

Butter, already well under the price 
earlier this year, is to drop further. Sup- 
plies are scheduled to go up. Large sup- 
plies of fats and oils, meanwhile, will 
tend to keep competing margarine prices 
low. 

Cheese, too, is expected to cost the 
housewife less. But that reduction is like- 
ly to be smaller than the cut in other 
dairy products because of demand that 
now has reached record proportions. 

Milk, when delivered by the dairy at 
controlled prices, probably will cost the 
same in most communities next year. But 
where prices are not controlled, it is to 
cost a little less. Supplies are to be larger 
and consumption of milk and cream is off 
from the high levels of a few years ago, 
so that wholesale prices are to be down. 

Eggs, at least through the first half of 
1950, are to be more plentiful than in 
1949, with prices correspondingly lower. 
In the second half of the year, fresh sup- 
plies may be down, but larger stocks in 
storage will prevent the wide fluctuations 
in price that have been occurring in re- 
cent months. 

In fruit, the outlook varies from mod- 
erate price cuts on some types to actual 
increases on others over the relatively low 
prices of 1949. As the BAE experts see it: 





Apples, after a very large 1949 crop, 
are to be plentiful and cheap this winter, 
Pears, too, are to be in ample supply, at 
prices well under those of last winter, 

Grapes for the table will cost about 
the same, even though supplies are to be 
slightly smaller than in the past year, 
Cranberries for Christmas and Thanks. 
giving also will continue at about the 
same price level. 

Oranges, however, will be cheaper in 
1950, after volume shipments get under 
way in November and December. Sup- 
plies of oranges are expected to be about 
7 per cent over those this year. 

Grapefruit supplies will be about a 
fourth under this year’s level, and only 
half of the 1947-48 record. Abundance 
of other citrus fruits, however, should tend 
to keep grapefruit prices from changing 
much. 

Pineapple, too, is to be in relatively 
scarce supply at the grocers because ship- 
ments from Hawaii were interrupted. 
Prices of canned pineapple will rise at 
least temporarily. 

Bananas are to be plentiful, with im- 
ports back to the prewar level. Prices, 
now high, may ease slightly. 

Canned fruit other than fruit juices 
will be slightly more abundant in the year 
ahead, but prices will tend to stay high 
because of the small carry-over stocks now 
in the hands of wholesalers. 

Frozen fruit, over all, will be more 
plentiful. Prices will be lower for some 
types, but may rise for others. It will pay 
to shop around. 

Dried fruits, with a greatly increased 
production of raisins, will be in larger 
supply too. Here, again, price changes 
will vary with the type of fruit. 

In vegetables, prospects are good 
for more savings in the family food bill. 
The outlook for 1950 is this: 

Potatoes, in surplus supply, are to be- 
come somewhat less plentiful but are ex- 
pected to be cut again in price after the 
first few months of 1950. You can count 
on better-quality potatoes, too, with the 
Government buying up much of the in- 
ferior stocks. 

Sweet potatoes will be in slightly 
bigger supply, with next year’s prices of 
a little from present levels. 

Tomatoes are to be moderately lower 
in price next year, even though supplies 
will be about the same as in 1949. 

Carrots, already high, will continue 
expensive at least through the winter. 
This year’s autumn crop is about 27 per 
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ynt below last year’s, resulting in short 
applies for the months ahead. 

lima beans also will provide bargains 
i) 1950, with supplies expected to be at 
vcord high levels. 

Beets are in the same situation. This 
year's crop is nearly half again as large as 
jst year's, promising lower prices for the 
year ahead. 

Green peas, in contrast, will be rela- 
tively scarce. Stocks of both canned and 
frozen peas are smaller than those of a 
year ago, production is the smallest since 
1940, and prospects are for an increase 
in price for the year ahead. 

Canned vegetables, over all, will av- 
erage little if any below the price level of 
this year. Total production is planned at 
about 10 per cent below the recent level. 
Yet bargains will be available in some 
ypes of canned goods. Price cuts, for ex- 
imple, are anticipated in canned toma- 
toes, tomato juice and sweet corn. 

Frozen vegetables will be in record 
abundance. The housewife, as a result, 
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will find gradual reductions in such things 
as frozen lima beans, snap beans and corn 
during the year. 

In other items on the family shop- 
ping list, the official predictions are these: 

Sugar promises to be in adequate sup- 
ply, with prices largely unchanged in 
1950. 

Coffee will cost more. World supplies 
are expected to be cut sharply as a result 
of drought in Brazil. Outlook is for prices 
to climb steadily, forcing many families 
out of the market for high-grade coffee. 
Private predictions are that coffee at re- 
tail may reach or even pass $1 a pound 
before the price levels off. 

Fish will be plentiful—and cheaper. If 
present trends continue, the price of 
nearly all kinds of fish is due to come 
down, providing the housewife with more 
chances _ to her weekly food 
budget. 

The trend is for food to take a smaller 
portion of the family budget, with a sav- 
ing of billions of dollars in sight for the 
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year ahead. To show what is happening: 

Last year, the average family spent 
27.7 per cent of its disposable income on 
food. 

This year, cuts already made in the 
price of food mean that the same family 
is spending only 26.3 per cent of its net 
income on its food budget, That’s a sav- 
ing of 2.7 billion under what 
would be spent by U.S. families if last 
year’s rate were continued. 

Next year, prospects are that food 
will cost the average family about 25 pei 
cent of its net that 
spending for food will be another 2.6 bil- 
lion dollars less than it would if the pres- 
ent proportion carried through. It means 
that more will be left other 
things the family needs and for luxuries 
it cannot now afford. 

Outlook, then, is for a reduction in the 
family’s food bill next year to act as a 
sizable prop for general production and 
sales in U.S., as 
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THE COAL INDUSTRY is... 


Fighting for th 


The public wants and needs a steady, dependable supply of coal. a 





























We want to provide it . . . must provide it if we are to stay in business. 





And we must provide coal at a reasonable price—a price that is competitive with 
other fuels. 








We are being prevented from doing so by a labor monopoly that dictates 
when and how much the miners can work. These repeated restrictions on 
working time determine when and how much coal you can cbtain and increase 
the price you must pay for it. 


















































































































The present strike was pfeceded by a succession “WAGES” AND CONSUMER PRICES - 
of ‘memorial periods,’ ‘spontaneous’ work stop- 
pages, vacations, ‘stabilizing periods of inaction,’ ‘6% ‘in anitaman otto. é 
e . ° i and consumer prices coal. 
3-day weeks and no-day weeks. It is an intoler in 1959 oe 140 
able situation . . . It is unnecessary .. . It is un- a4 aveance wEERLY CaRMONGS consume a re 
reasonable . . . It does not make sense. manorncronme cout ton ¢ 
1939 100.0 100.0 100.0 
230] | 1941 124.0 129.2 105.8 
So far this year union-dictated strikes have cost a toe e+ ones Der 
the miners 60 days of lost work—an average of Re ae aaeg: tke Tak 
223) 
more than $900 per man in lost wages. 
Labc 
Highest rates of pay 100 = 
go to coal miners the : 
Coal miners know that under the expired contract unio! 
their wages were higher than in any other major have 
industry. They know that their pension and wel- - use. 
fare benefits were far greater; that their hours of a 
’ Cc nf 
actual work were shorter. a acumen . as 
pe of th 
The coal industry has invested hundreds of mil- 
; : : 1942 | 1943 | 19. 1948 | 1946] 1947 | 109. 
lions of dollars in up-to-date machinery and cs Latee UE SOVERISUGT SEET-TEVTONY-WEUING a7] tee 
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Right to Serve You 





In the first 6 months of 1949... 


earnings* in the first six months of 1949 
were $1.94 .. . as compared with $1.39, 


national average for all manufacturing. 


Their average weekly earnings* in the 








The bituminous coal miners’ average hourly 


first six months of 1949 were $70.94 as com- 
pared with $54.65 for all manufacturing. 


The average annual earnings** of full- 





time employees in the bituminous coal 
mines in 1948 were $3,387 as compared 
with $2,809 for all industry. 


*U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics **U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 








facilities to make mines safer, make work easier 
and more productive and improve the quality of 
coal. These investments have also made possible 
a reduction in man-hours required to produce a 


ton of coal, but... 


Demands of the Labor Monopoly 
Take All these Savings 


Labor savings through the use of machine power 
have not been enough to offset rising wages. Over 
the years all the benefits have gone to meet the 
union’s demands with the result that consumers 
have had to pay more and more for the coal they 


use. 


Enforced increases in the cost of coal are only one 


of the evils of this labor monopoly. More serious 


is the whittling away of the individual freedoms, 


personal liberties and the right of free choice. 


Here indeed, is the real danger for it strikes at the 


heart of our way of life. 


= s e 
Isn‘t it time to stop this mad race for power and 


plunder by this labor monopoly? 


You must provide the answer. For only the Amer- 
ican people can check the arrogant power of 
union dictatorship. If enough of us believe that 
it’s time to call a halt and will make our voices 


heard, the situation can be corrected. 


We have laws to protect people against business 
monopolies. We should have the same protection . 
against union monopolies. We can have it if 
enough of us decide .. . IT’S TIME TO CALL A 


HALT! 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


SOUTHERN BUILDING 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


( Advertisement) 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT TELEVISION 


Reported from NEW YORK, WASHINGTON and HOLLYWOOD 


Television problems are grow- 
ing faster than television itself. 
The boom is bigger than ever, but 
the industry is worried. 

Cost is the main problem 
now. Expenses are holding down 
shows, limiting expansion. Fur- 
ther growth means added costs. 

But TV is on the rise in spite 
of woes. Current guessing is that 
it will surpass radio in five years, 
maybe sooner. 


Television, in the midst of a boom, 
is bumping into serious troubles, just 
the same. Problems, bobbing up on all 
sides, are to slow television develop- 
ment but not stop its growth into a 
giant industry. 

A public eager to look in on this new 
form of entertainment is scarcely aware 
of its growing troubles. Everybody knows 
about the issue of color now vs. delayed 
color. But that is just a surface difficulty. 
Much more important is the problem of 
cost, and it is far from a solution. 

Television, as matters stand, may turn 
out to be too expensive to be provided 
on a commercial basis for many parts 
of the country. High costs, moreover, are 
holding down the quality of programs. 
And they may tend to limit the number of 
new stations once the Government ends 
its “freeze” on station building. If tele- 
vision, like radio, is to be supported whol- 
ly by advertising, rates may be so high 
that only concentrated market areas can 
be served. 

Yet people in parts of U. S. not covered 
by television are clamoring to be served. 
This is bringing up the issue of Govern- 
ment subsidy, with its possible sequel of 
federal control. Television, at the same 
time, is starting to hurt radio. Hollywood 
is finding that production of films for TV 
is not always profitable and is not making 
up for the loss in movie audiences through 
competition. Television is beginning to 
challenge many other forms of advertis- 
ing, to raise a whole set of new ques- 
tions about future selling techniques. 

The truth about TV has been sought by 
editors of U.S. News & World Report 
from the best-informed sources in indus- 
try and Government. The truth turns out 
to be that there is a growing awareness 
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of the problems, but no certainty about 
how those problems are to be solved. 

The boom itself is healthier than 
ever. People are buying television sets on 
an expanding scale. The Christmas shop- 
ping season may turn up actual shortages 
of sets in the type and price class that 
the public wants, The chart on page 23 
shows the growth that has occurred to 
date in the U.S. television audience, and 
the future growth that is looked for by 
the industry. 

A few figures give the dimensions of 
the TV boom. Two years ago, 185,000 
American families had television sets. 
By the end of this year, the number will 
be 3,100,000. Another four years will 
see 19,100,000 television receivers in 
American homes, according to industry 
predictions. Plants are turning out close 
to 300,000 new sets a month, and the 
most popular types find ready customers. 

Television programs, a novelty not 
many years ago, now reach 57 cities and 


serve many of the biggest concentrated 
markets in the U.S. Another dozen cities 
will have TV on the air in a matter of 
months. Many more will get it in a year or 
two. Branching out is no small undertak- 
ing, but there isn’t much worry about it, 
Broadcasters are confident that advertis- 
ers will stand the expense to reach the 
rich market areas. 

Here the clear picture ends and prob- 
lems start to interfere. Most of them in- 
volve finances. The cost of providing pro- 
grams, for example, hooks up with the 
cost of creating stations, of building na- 
tional networks and a lot of other things. 

Cost problems harassing the bustling 
new industry can be shown by just a few 
examples: 

A broadcasting station, opening up, 
costs around $500,000 on an average. 
That is more than five times the cost of 
setting up a radio station. 

Programs cost several times as much 
as radio shows, too. For an average half- 
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TELEVISION CUSTOMERS 
Each month, 300,000 new sets come on the market 
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hour network program, to reach the still 
relatively small TV audience, a sponsor 
may have to spend $14,000. 

Big television shows are high-cost pro- 
ductions. Stages and offstage areas are 
crowded with technicians, directors, ac- 
tors, stage hands, carpenters, painters, 
wardrobe mistresses and so on. All these 
make for fat pay rolls. In addition, there 
are scenery, costumes, cameras and elab- 
orate rehearsals that nobody has had to 
bother with in radio. They all run up the 
cost. 

Networks for television also come 
high. To rent the cables and relays for a 
national network to match a big radio 
hookup would cost 10 or 11 million dol- 
lars a year. 

What the high costs add up to for 
broadcasters, thus far, is unexpectedly 
heavy losses. Last year every station and 
network lost money. A few are turning 
into the black this year, but losses still 
predominate. They aren’t too surprising, 
considering television’s infancy, but some 
broadcasters are beginning to wonder 
how much of a loss they can stand, and 
for how long. With costs what they are, 
the broadcasters are beginning to ques- 
tion whether stations outside big metro- 
politan areas ever can be made to pay 
their own way. 
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Growing problems, in the job of 
getting television spread more evenly 
over the country, consequently are acute. 
As it is now, television broadcasting is 
confined pretty much to the metropolitan 
areas of the East, the Middle West and 
the West Coast. The big networks now 
reach westward only as far as St. Louis. 
Next year they will go into Des Moines, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha. Some 
sections of the South are tying in. 

That still leaves much of the Southeast 
and the Southwest without substantial 
television. Except for the Pacific Coast, 
there isn’t much service in the entire half 
of the country west of Omaha. In this 
Western area there is a lot of talk about 
networks, but the actual starting dates 
have not been set or even promised. 

Nobody expects people in these televi- 
sion-barren areas to sit by quietly and let 
the rest of the country have the broad- 
casts exclusively from now on. Chairman 
Wayne Coy of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission recently cautioned the 
industry in these words: “Don’t think 
that the people outside the metropolitan 
areas are going to be content to let tele- 
vision pass them by.” But the industry 
isn’t fully agreed on the solution. 

A big backlog of 350 station applica- 
tions, now held up by the Government’s 




















“freeze” order, assures a wave of new 
stations once the ban is lifted. But hun- 
dreds of smaller cities and towns will be 
missed in the rush. So long as television’s 
earnings come from advertising, any 
scramble to get into the business is not 
likely to be in the areas where there are 
few people. 

Whether some communities will get 
television programs is certain to remain 
in doubt, perhaps for years. Yet the in- 
dustry is starting to recognize that by- 
passing whole sections of the country 
will be difficult to explain. At some point, 
a public outcry and charges of neglect 
may lead to political action. 

A Government subsidy to help 
spread television shows around the coun- 
try, thus, crops up as an issue for the fu- 
ture. Demand for Government aid, as the 
industry sees it, would come primarily 
from the public. It might get some sup- 
port from small advertisers who couldn't 
afford to go on television unless the Gov- 
ernment helped to bring down costs. 

Government could, for example, be 
asked to set up stations for areas that 
have none. A few people in isolated areas 
already have asked that. Another form of 
subsidy talked about privately is a “track 
in the ether” system of radio relays that 
the Government could pay for. It could 
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be used to connect stations, and thus 
free advertisers and broadcasters of one 
big item of cost. 

This would also bring up big questions 
of tighter Government control and regula- 
tion of television. 

All these problems surround the future 
of an industry that has grown big in its 
infancy. They may stunt television growth 
for a while, after the rush that will follow 
ending of the “freeze,” but nobody in 
the business expects TV to wither away. 
Television is here to stay, with or with- 
out its growing pains. 

Other industries that depend on 
mess audiences are being forced to look 
into a future that will be filled with 
changes. TV’s best hours are in the eve- 
nings, the big audience periods for radio 
and movies. Something has to give. 

Radio faces shrinkage, a drop in im- 
portance. The prevailing view in industry 
and Government is that television will 
supplant it as the dominant broadcasting 
medium in five vears, at the outside. 
Many say sooner than that. 

Advertisers already are finding that the 
cost of reaching both radio and television 
audiences can run into millions. Some are 
using the same programs on both to cut 
the cost. But that isn’t considered a per- 
manent solution to the competition radio 
encounters from television. The result is 
that radio is to lose more and more of its 
revenues, as well as its audiences, to 
television. 

Hundreds of the more than 2,800 radio 
stations now in existence are expected 
to go off the air within three years. Some 
of the men studying television’s growth 
question whether more than two of the 
present four national radio networks can 
survive that long. 

Movies are losing attendance to tele- 
vision now in such major television cen- 
ters as the New York metropolitan area. 
Top-notch pictures are not affected, but 
al! others are. 

The idea that Hollywood would get a 
big, quick break by supplying movies for 
television stations isn’t working out, yet. 
Film executives say movies for television 
result in heavy losses to them. Broad- 
casters complain that they can’t get the 
better movies, and even the old ones cost 
too much. 

Nevertheless, some film executives feel 
that Hollywood, in the end, will be giving 
much of its time to making television 
films, and at a profit. 

Arrangements that would let televi- 
sion audiences see Hollywood’s first-rate 
movies at home, for a fee, are being con- 
sidered. They are not far along yet, but 
they are beginning to attract attention. 
One device now under study would give 
the family with a television set a choice 
of several new movie films by paying a 
dollar or so. The television-set owner 
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VIEWING 
... 57 cities can watch 


could bring the picture into focus only 
by cutting in on a key electrical impulse 
sent over his home telephone circuit. He 
would be charged when he dialed the 
telephone for television-movie service. 
Nothing as simple as dropping « quarter 
in a slot to tune in on a particular pro- 
gram has been brought forward, yet. 

Television future, whether it wil] be 
fast-paced or slow, hinges on the solu. 
tion to its immediate cost problems. Po- 
tential solutions, not at all complete as 
yet, are getting a lot of study now. They 
run along these lines: 

Expense of interconnecting stations, 
a key to nation-wide television service, 
might be brought down eventually by 
technical advances. They are coming 
along all the time. Putting more TV pro- 
grams into existing facilities, for example, 
might extend television’s economic range 
considerably. That would be similar to 
the present telephone system where hun- 
dreds of conversations are transmitted 
simultaneously through a single tube of 
coaxial cable. 

As a possible supplement, there are po- 
tentialities in a device called stratovision 
in which airplanes, circling at 20,000 
feet, would pick up television programs 
and rebroadcast them over wide areas. 
As it is now, television stations are lim- 
ited to a 50-mile radius of dependability 

Film recordings of TV shows, shipped 
by fast plane to many stations, are being 
used and look promising as a way to cut 
costs and broaden coverage. 

Satellite stations, stripped down, could 
be set up to serve many secondary cities 
and towns. They would pick up and re- 
transmit. network programs or films, per- 
haps originate a few local programs and 
commercials. The big problem here, some 
say, is to attract the capital necessary for 
such stations. 

Government subsidy, talked of only 
privately as yet, always is in the back- 
ground as an alternative to drastic cost 
reduction. 

What is clear, after a careful in- 
quiry into all phases of the industry, is 
that television is the coming medium of 
mass communication and entertainment. 
Cclor is on the way to heighten its ap- 
peal, but it is not just around the cor- 
ner. It may be two years before color 
comes into general use, even if it gets 
started next year. The wait for color 
might be as much as five years. 

Advertising will support a big de- 
velopment of television, but there is a 
question whether it can support TV for 
all sections of the country. Nation-wide 
networks, similarly, are far from being 
a sure thing. The day may come when 
the demand for Government subsidies to 
get television into all sections of the coun- 
try will be the big issue confronting the 
mushrooming industry. 
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DEFLATING ClO’S COMMUNISTS 


Reported from CLEVELAND and WASHINGTON 


Communists, working inside 
unions, are more noisy than nu- 
merous. CIO purge is aimed at 
cutting down the noise. 

Moscow followers have been 
picking their spots in a few un- 
ions. They hold some big jobs, 
give an impression of strength. 

Actually, fewer than 120,000 
of CIO's 6 million are real Com- 
munists. Drive is on now to get 
them out in the open, force them 
out of union offices, leave them 
stranded. 


American Communists, little by lit- 
tle, are being driven out into the open 
and forced to stand on their own feet. 
And, when counted, their numbers are 
disclosed to be much smaller than the 
noise they make. 

For years, they have been busy in 
labor, in Government agencies, in all sorts 
of places. They had the Communist Party 
and many front organizations. But con- 
gressional committees sought out and 
named the front organizations. The FBI 
took up the trail and began to drive them 
out of Government. Top Communists 
were put on trial and convicted of ad- 
vocating the forcible overthrow of the 
U.S. Government. And their party was 
banned from the ballot in State after 
State. Now they are losing their grip 
on labor, whose champion they always 
have claimed to be. 

CIO’s President Philip Murray is mak- 
ing a drive on the Communist-dominated 
unions in his organization. He thinks 
there are only 60,000 to 120,000 Com- 
munists in the CIO. But Mr. Murray is 
prepared to sacrifice as many as 600,000 
members if necessary to get rid of the 
Communists. 

The Communists and fellow travelers 
had become a major CIO problem. They 
had been crossing up the political opera- 
tions of CIO, trying to divert CIO into a 
political line that fitted Communist tac- 
tics. Now they have come to the end of 

the road. Mr. Murray, tired of their hin- 
drances and embarrassed by their associ- 
ation, has called for a showdown. 

The situation had become so bad 
and the operations of the Communists so 
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devious, Mr. Murray said, that chaos 
often reigned in CIO executive-board 
meetings. He found that the Communists 
continually were trying to use CIO for 
their own purposes. 

In 1947, Mr. Murray says, Communist 
Party strategists tried to get CIO leaders 
in New York to back the embryonic 
Progressive Party in the 1948 national 
election. Left-wing CIO leaders fought 
for two days against a CIO endorsement 
of Mr. Truman. When they 
failed, they broke away and 
ordered their CIO followers 
to stand by the Progressive 
Party. Mr. Murray says their 
only object was to help Soviet 
foreign policy by displacing 
President Truman, no matter 
who took his place. 

The open break between 
Mr. Murray and the left- 
wingers in CIO dates to about 
that time, although they had 
eyed each other suspiciously 
before. 

In the crackdown, CIO 
could lose many members. 
There are 938,000 in the 11 
unions dominated by leftists. 
This amounts to a little more 
than 15 per cent of the 6 mil- 
lio members claimed by 
CIO. Actually there are not 
nearly this many Commu- 
nists. Estimates fix the num- 
ber in aysenign unions at 
only 1 or 2 per cent. 

Revolts already are rising 
against left-wing leaders. In 
Pittsburgh, right-wing mem- 
bers of a big electrical local 
have grabbed $200,000 of the local’s 
assets. Mr. Murray says he has received 
10,000 messages from CIO members and 
local unions asking protection from leftist 
leaders. Some locals were threatening 
to transfer to unions outside the CIO if 
the pro-Communist unions were not 
cleaned up. 

The 11 unions led by party-liners 
affect some of the key spots in the nation. 
And, since the leaders of these unions are 
said usually to take their cue from Russia, 
their activities could become highly im- 
portant in case of friction between the 
United States and Russia. 

Electrical workers make up the larg- 
est of these unions. There are 550,000 
members of the United Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers. They make all kinds 





of electrical and electronic equipment. 
Their president is Albert J. Fitzgerald, 
who, himself, is not regarded as a Com- 
munist. But he has been expelled from 
his own local union for departing from its 
instructions and voting for himself as 
president of UE. His close associates in 
running the union are Julius Emspack and 
James Matles, both of whom have been 
listed by the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee as Communists. 
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‘THE ClIO TURNS AN IMPORTANT CORNER’ 


Shipping could be seriously crippled 
by unions in that field that have leftist 
leaders. The 50,000 Longshoremen are 
led by Harry Bridges, who long has been 
charged with being a Communist. The 
American Communications ‘Association, 
also on the list as leftist led, handles 
ship-to-shore radio communications, has 
10,000 members. And the Marine Cooks 
& Stewards Union, with 3,000 members, 
is on the list. 

One of the arguments that led to the 
final crackdown by CIO came when Mr. 
Bridges, in violation of a CIO edict, ac- 
cepted an office in the World Federation 
of Trade Unions, a Soviet-dominated or- 
ganization. A House Labor subcommittee 
found that Mr. Bridges was trying to 
insert in contracts with shipowners a 
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LONGSHOREMEN’S HARRY BRIDGES 
... he violated a CIO edict 


clause that would give Russia control 
over American shipping. 

Another phase of international affairs 
is affected by the 10,000 fishermen hit 
by the CIO crackdown. A House Com- 
mittee reported that large numbers of 
these fishermen, who work out of Alaska, 
were organized by men with Commu- 
nistic leanings and that they took an es- 
pecial interest in American air, naval 
and communication bases in Alaska. 

Smaller phases of the nation’s econ- 
omy would be affected by the six other 
unions. Four are in areas of strategic im- 
portance, but the unions themselves cover 
only a small segment of the workers in 


their fields. These are the Public Work- 





ers, the Farm Equipment Workers, the 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers and the 
Food, Tobacco & Agricultural Workers. 
The others are the Fur & Leather Work- 
ers and the Office & Professional Workers. 

The heads of several of these unions 
have been listed by the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee as having Com- 
munist connections. Some of these men 
refused to comply with the Taft-Hartley 
Act and sign affidavits that they were not 
Communists. Others announced that they 
had resigned from the Communist Party 
and did sign such affidavits. Some now 
are being investigated by the FBI. 

The Communist hold upon the un- 
ions developed in the early organization 
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ELECTRICAL WORKERS’ EMSPAK AND FITZGERALD 
... they were too close to the Moscow line 
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drives when their training and enthusiasm 
were needed. They ‘had become ep. 
trenched in the CIO by the time Mr. 
Murray became president. He found 
them embarrassing him at every turn in 
America’s defense preparations until Rus- 
sia was drawn into the war. 

They rose rapidly. Only a small per- 
centage of union members attend meet- 
ings regularly and take an active part: 
but all Communists do. They are eager 
workers and seek extra activities. When 
outnumbered, they would filibuster until 
other members went home in diccust. 
Often they brought food for a midnight 
snack. After other members went home. 
the Communists carried their points and 
grabbed offices. 

During the war, Mr. Murray said he 
got so much co-operation from the Com- 
munists that it sometimes was embarrass- 
ing. But, when fighting stopped and the 
“cold war” started, the co-operation 
ceased and the Communists began trying 
to tie up the economy. 

Mr. Murray’s charges against them 
multiplied: They wasted dues monev on 
Communist political activity. They printed 
Communist literature with union funds. 
They tied the name of the CIO to Com- 
munist causes. They gave union funds 
to Communist-front organizations. They 
failed to pay the head tax of their locals 
to CIO. They grabbed control of city 
CIO councils and ran them contrary to 
CIO policies. They called strikes over 
political issues and declared city-wide 
work holidays, as protests, in violation of 
contracts. 

The net result was the determination 
of CIO leaders to drive the leftists out of 
their organization. In each of the areas 
of activity in which the unions have been 
taken over by the leftists, CIO is creating 
new agencies with which the members 
of those locals may affiliate. It is boosting 
the head tax on other locals to finance 
the new drive. 

On the basis of present signs and past 
experience, Mr. Murray and his men 
think they will hold a large share of the 
membership of the 11 leftist-led unions. 
But the infighting will be rough while 
the dividing process is under way. The 
name calling already is starting. Mr. 
Murray has been called a papist, a Klans- 
man, a brown shirt, a Fascist, a tool of 
Wall Street, un-Christian, anti-Negro, and 
antiunion. That is only the start. 

The big effort is to drive the Commu- 
nists out of CIO into the open with their 
own organizations. Mr. Murray wants to 
separate the workers from the Commu- 
nists. He thinks this will leave the Com- 
munists with an extremely small fringe, 
standing separately, far over to the left 
of the labor movement. The hope is that 
division will show up the smallness of the 
Communist element in labor. 
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Selling to U.S. Baffles French 


U.S. shoppers are finding few 
bargains in Paris gowns, French 
wines, other luxuries. Price trend 
is up, despite cheaper franc. 

Many French producers are un- 
willing to try to crack the U. S. 
market. They blame red tape and 
lak of know-how. 

Result: Cut in franc’s value, 





alone, is not going to flood Amer- 
ian stores with French goods, 
will not solve the dollar shortage 
for French Government. 


Frenchmen’s idea that they could 
sll more goods to Americans just by 
cutting the value of the franc isn't 
working out. They are finding that 
something more than currency jug- 
ging is required for success on the 
U.S. market. 

After a month’s trial with a new franc 
worth 7 per cent less than before, French 
ales to the U.S. still are slow. Prices 








Americans are asked to pay for French 
sods have gone down little, if at all. 
Soon they may go higher. 

Trouble is that the French are not do- 
ing much to boost their sales to the 
United States. Many of them have a 
uke-it-or-leave-it attitude about their 
wares. Few French industries are alter- 
ing their products to suit American tastes: 
lew are setting up stockpiles and service 
centers in the U. S. to increase sales. 

Instead, the French exporter is inclined 
to blame U. S. tariffs, customs rules and 
high distribution costs for limiting French 
ules in the U. S. Moreover, French busi- 
nessmen are afraid that the demands of 
workers for more money will upset not 
mly the French cabinets, but the whole 
price system. 

On-the-spot survey of the French 
industries that earn most of the country’s 
dollars shows that prospects are not very 
bright for increased sales to the U. S. 

Wine, liqueur and brandy producers 
in France are up against a major problem 
inthe high cost of getting their products 
tom the New York docks to the Ameri- 
can consumer. 

A case of French champagne, for ex- 
ample, can be delivered in New York, 
with freight and insurance charges paid, 
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Reported from PARIS 


$22.2 But the consumer who has 
the same case of champagne delivered to 
his New York apartment must pay $71.45. 

At the start, the U.S. Government gets 
$10.91 in customs duties and federal 
taxes. New York State taxes take 98 cents. 
Unloading and warehouse charges come 
to 60 cents. Average commission for the 
importer is $7 and the wholesaler’s charge 
is $6.68. Retailers get $23.03 as thei 
share, just under 50 per cent of the whole- 
sale price. Result is champagne at $5.95 
a bottle, a price that horrifies the French 
exporter and limits sales of French cham- 
pagne in the U.S. 

Wine producers feel that they are un- 
able to buck this problem by making 
minor cuts on the original cost of the wine 
in France. Only price cut announced in 
the wine and brandy business so far is a 
reduction of $5 a case for two leading 
French brandies, a cut that, the French 
hope, will be passed along to Americans 
in the form of a 10 per cent reduction in 
retail prices by January 1. 

French exporters do not consider that 
American wine growers are competitors. 
On the contrary, they expect that the 


for $22.25. 
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" ae World 
‘HIGH FASHION’ 
. it’s generally high priced 


$1,300,000 publicity program of the Cali- 
fornia Wine Institute will increase the 
number of wine drinkers in the U. S., thus 
boosting the sales of the kinds of wines 
that can be produced only in France. The 
industry is deliberately discouraging ex- 
porters who propose to ship mediocre 
French wines to the U.S. The theory is 
that cheap French wines will not be 
cheap enough on the shelves of American 
retail stores to compete with California 
o1 New York State products. 

To promote the and 
brandies to Americans, French producers 
are undertaking a program more elabo- 
rate than that of any other industry in- 
terested in U.S. sales. They are issuing 
pamphlets and books in English on 
French wines and are offering a docu- 
mentary film on*the industry made for 
Americans. 

Women’s clothes from the exclusive 
shops that set Paris styles and inspire 
many U.S. styles will not be much 
cheaper for Americans. The market, after 
all, is restricted to wealthy customers will- 
ing to pay high prices for Paris dresses or 
to wholesalers and retailers planning to 
copy Paris models for quantity 
Christian Dior, who accounts for 40 per 
cent of such French sales to the U.S., 
prices his cheapest dress at $200 this sea- 
son, while a Dior dress could be had in 
1947 for $85. 

U.S. tariffs range from 30 to 50 per 
cent of the purchase price for most Paris 
dresses, climbing to as much as 80 pet 
cent for those with embroidered work. 
Paris designers complain that American 
buyers often avoid paying the duty by 
keeping the dresses in the U. S. just long 
enough to copy them and then re-export- 
ing the originals to Latin Americans who 
previously bought direct trom Paris. 

Dress accessories, gloves, costume jew- 
elry, handbags and the like, are up 
against high duties in the U.S. and low 
production in France. Many items that 
might sell in quantity to American women 
depend on handwork, which keeps prices 
high. In addition, American buyers in 
Paris find that French manufacturers in 
these lines prefer high profits on small 
sales to mass production. 

Perfumes described as “French” on 
the U. S. market are of two types. One is 
produced by French firms with branches 
in the U.S. where perfumes are made 
from extracts sent from France. Others 
are made entirely in France. Exporters of 
the finished perfume from France offer 
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FRENCH WINE 
Exporters are horrified at the 
price American customers must pay 


better perfumes, but their sales volume is 
relatively small. 

Prices of French perfumes for Ameri- 
cans will not come down much, if at all. 
Certain essences for perfumes must be 
bought in hard-currency countries such as 
Switzerland, where the franc buys less. 
Price of industrial alcohol in France, where 
it is a government monopoly, remains 
high. U. S. tariffs on perfumes have been 
cut, but the French perfume industry, so 
far, has not accepted the idea of getting 
together on a publicity program to sell 
Americans on French perfumes. 

Lace, tulle and lace trimming still are 
the top dollar earners of French exports 
to the United States. But lace exporters 
admit that they are not particularly anx- 
ious to increase sales in the U. S. beyond 
a certain point. Their theory is that, if 
they saturate the American market with 
lace, American women might turn to 
other sources for novelty trimmings. 
American lace experts, however, believe 
that the industry could increase its sales 
in the U.S. but finds it easier to keep 
prices high and sell few items. 
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FRENCH WOOL 


Selling to American manufacturers 
involves know-how and much red tape 


FRENCH PERFUME 


This industry continues to cater 
to a small part of the U. S. market 


—Photos from French Embassy—Info. Dit... Ewing Galloway and Black Star 


French exporters complain not only 
about the 45 to 65 per cent U. S. tariff on 
lace, but also about the red tape in their 
own country. One exporter, for example, 
asked for an export license for lace in 
April. It was granted in June, but got lost 
in the government’s files and was deliv- 
ered only last week. 

Automobiles made in France are sell- 
ing slowly on the American market. Only 
487 French vehicles, including trucks, 
were sold to the U.S. in the first seven 
months of this year. Manufacturers say 
it isn’t worth while to set up service sta- 
tions for French cars in the U.S. until 
sales reach 6,000 units a year. 

Currently, however, only two or three 
French automobile manufacturers have 
any plans for boosting their American 
sales. Most are content with the large 
backlog of orders still to be filled for 
French buyers. French difficulties with 
State regulations on automobiles in the 
U. S. has led some manufacturers to feel 
that they would have to make a different 
kind of car for each of the 48 States. 
Firms that know the U.S. market are 


cutting prices now. The four-seater Re- 
nault is down from $1,150 to $1,035 in 
New York, and the Simca price dropped 
$200, from $1,283. But a rise in labor 
costs in France may bring the prices up 
again. 

Generally, French sales to the U.$ 
are handicapped by the fact that many 
French manufacturers stand in awe of 
American production and are bewildered 
by the complexities and size of the Amer- 
can distribution system. They cannot ur 
derstand why American buyers are not 
interested in small orders, and they are 
reluctant to make the investment required 
to fill large orders. 

A real boom in French sales to the 
U.S., thus, is not in sight. Businessmen 
in France agree that there is a need for 
an agency to tell French industry what 
Americans want and to get the product tt 
the American buyer. But the job is not 
done. 

A drop in French sales to the U.S 
is a real danger if increased costs, result 
ing from higher wages, wipe out the sales 
advantages of the cheaper franc. 
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- Two Dollars and Some Sense 


Earnings— 1.0¢ Taxes— 1.1¢ 


eee THE DOLLAR Pay Rolls—9.6¢ Misc. Charges—3.0¢ 
THE MEAT PACKER Vv ¥> Transportation— 2. 1¢ 
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Supplies—3.4¢ 


For livestock and 
other farm products, 
meat packers pay 
to farmers more 
than three-fourths of 
every dollar re- 
ceived from the sale 
of meat and by- 


products. LIVESTOCK and other 
Farm Products —79.8¢ 
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Govt. Payments—8¢ 
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AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Members throughout the U.S. 





























Does each tick of the clock 
put a nick in your profits ? 


ITH work hours shortened and 
office costs higher—every lost 
minute means lost money! 

How often have you had to sacri- 
fice an order—or a customer — be- 
cause of some record lost or mislaid? 
And more important—how much 
costly clerical time is wasted every 
day because of slow, inadequate files? 

The Shaw-Walker label on the cab- 
inet tells you that this office uses 
“time-engineered’”’ systems and equip- 
ment to win its battle over lost rec- 
ords, lost orders, lost time. 

For Shaw-Walker, out of its fifty 
years’ experience, has perfected seven 
fast and foolproof filing systems. 
Whether your business needs one file 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper? 


GHAW-WALKER 


or a thousand—there’s a tailor-made 
system ready for you. 

And there are Shaw-Walker desks, 
chairs, fireproof cabinets, indexes and 
other supplies—4,000 different items— 
each “‘time-engineered” for the needs 
of every job and worker. 


Finding is fast because records ae 
are automatically classified as to 

importance. .. top-ranking 

customers, active correspondents, 
infrequent. 


Mistake-proof guide headings 
eliminate figuring and guessing. 
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If you are ready to set up and equip 
a new business, or merely wish to 
modernize worn, out-dated offices, 
be sure to use Shaw-Walker equip- 
ment throughout. 

It will help you make the most of 
every minute, every working day! 


*Time-engineered”’ even in its 
streamlined physical make-up. 


Follow-up of letters simple, 
automatic. 


Y Positive control over all papers 


| Bit. out-of-file. 


PACKED WITH IDEAS FOR STRETCHING OFFICE TIME! Organize now for greater 
sales effort and lower operating cost! A wealth of ideas on “‘time-engineered 
office systems and equipment. 36 pages! Many colorillustrations! Just off the press! 
V rite today on business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 17, Michigan. 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF OFFICE FURNITURE 
AND FILING EQUIPMENT IN THE WORLD 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AT MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS....FRANKFURT....PRAGUE....NEW DELHI.... 





>> Americans who dole out the taxpayers' money to the Marshall Plan countries 
are talking tough now in terms that Europeans can understand. 

Get together or do without U.S. aid. That, in effect, is what Paul Hoffman; 
Administrator of the Economic Co-operation Administration, is telling Europeans. 

It's a threat to pull the dollar platform out from under 16 countries that 
have used up 7 billion dollars in U.S. aid and expect to get 10 billion dollars more. 

It's an ultimatum, so recognized by European leaders who fear that the U.S. 
Congress may block ECA money in 1950 no matter what Mr. Hoffman proposes. 

Idea of treading on nothing but their own soft currencies is a horror to 
most Europeans. Question is whether it will frighten them enough to unite. 











>> What the U.S. wants Europeans to do is only to trade more with each other. 
United States of Europe is not what ECA is asking. That remains a dream. 
A single market of 270 million customers in Western Europe is the real aim. 
Best example is the U.S. itself where 150 million customers buy and sell freely 
across 48 State boundaries. There is no such trade freedom in Western Europe. 
Instead, after nearly two years of U.S. aid, Marshall Plan countries are 
Still walled off into 16 Separate boxes. Dollar aid sent to one country does no 
good to the country next door. Customs and currency barriers block trade. 
American aim is to get Europeans to lower barriers. U.S. idea is that then 
trade expands, costs drop, dollar aid circulates and all Europe prospers. 





>> Pocketbook persuasion, a threat to end dollar aid, is stirring things up. 
Long-term plans for such things as a common currency, a central reserve 

bank, a productivity council for Western Europe are coming out of pigeonholes. 
Immediate results before January, when ECA asks Congress for more money, 

will grow out of promises by Western Europe to free 50 per cent of their mutual 

trade from controls by December 15. Customs unions to help trade are forming in 

Scandinavia and the Low Countries. France and Italy also may get together. 
Utopia-in-a-hurry isn't likely. Limits to what can be done are being set. 
Britain refuses unity with Europe, says it would wreck the Commonwealth. 
France will not admit many of Italy's surplus workers to compete for jobs. 
Best to hope for in Europe right now is a move in the right direction. 














>> The Germans are in a good position to make trouble for the world again. 
West German Government is out to scuttle the Allied plan to control heavy 

industry in the Ruhr. Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of the Bonn Government has 

refused an invitation to join the Allied Ruhr Authority. German maneuver is to 


ask that the Ruhr Authority be expanded to take in heavy industry in the Benelux 
(over) 
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countries and France as a step toward European economic union. American experts 
like the idea; France and Benelux won't hear of it. German aim is to stir up 
trouble which, eventualy, might give Germans more coal, more steel, more power. 
East German Government is worrying Russia now. President Wilhelm Pieck of 
the Berlin Cabinet is Moscow's man, but he still talks about getting back some 
of the land Germany lost in the East. German ambitions are tolerated by Russia 
to help German Communists. Czechoslovakia fears Pieck wants Sudetenland for 
Germany. So Moscow's stooges in Prague distrust Moscow's stooges in Berlin. 
Foreign ministers of U.S., Britain and France are taking up West German 
problems. Orders for East Germans, as uSual, will come only from the Kremlin. 











>> Junior Marshall Plan for Asia is just an idea so far, not a real plan. 
Talking about it, about U.S. grants of 1.25 billion dollars to stop Commu- 
nism in Southeast Asia, appears to be designed to get European co-operation by 
hinting that, if Europe doesn't get down to business, U.S. aid will go east. 
Acting on it is another matter. Southeast Asia is just starting a phase of 
nationalism, moving out of colonialism. It's still a long way from co-operation. 
India, under Pandit Nehru, is eager to get more trade with the U.S., more 
technical advice, but will not lead an anti-Communist bloc in Southeast Asia. 
U.S. of Indonesia, the new federal republic of 70 million Asians, is still 
only a name written in wet ink. More trouble with the Netherlands lies ahead as 
Indonesia sets up its government. There will be little time for world politics. 
Indo-China remains a mess. France and Viet Nam nationalists still fight. 
Pakistan, Burma, Siam will have to wait, too, for Southeast Asian unity. 
Chinese Communists could hurry it up with threats of invasion. But, so far, 
they are busy in China. And Moscow deals carefully with Asian nationalists. 











>> Out in the cold are Generalissimos Francisco Franco and Chiang Kai-shek. 
Franco Spain becomes less important to Western military leaders as Yugo- 
Slavia becomes more important. Marshal Tito's quarrel with Stalin makes Western 
strategists think more of defense on the Rhine, less of retreat to Spain, if the 
Russians attack. So Franco's chances to get U.S. dollar loans are very slim. 
Chiang's Formosa, an island about half the size of West Virginia, is nearly 
all that is left of Nationalist China now. Communists’ control of the mainland 
opposite Formosa means they can send help to Formosan natives who resent the 
presence of Chiang's 400,000 troops. More U.S. loans to Chiang are less likely 
than U.S. moves to recognize Communist China if it-.takes over Southwest China. 








>> Defense in the Pacific, with China gone, is a matter of islands again. 
Japan, one way or another, is likely to get a start on its peace treaty, a 
Start toward a role in the defense of Asia. Russia wants to get U.S. troops out 
of Japan to encourage Communists there. But Russia is not the only problem. 
The Philippines, like Australia, want to be tough with Japan. They do not 
accept the U.S. idea of a strong Japan as an Asian bulwark against Communism. 

So U.S. may try to get a peace treaty for Japan without unanimity among 
Allies. Even then, U.S. defenses will be based on other islands, not on Japan. 
Okinawa, the island off the coast of Communist China, for example, is 

swiftly becoming a Pacific Gibraltar for planes. Eight air lines, two of them 
military, land on’airfields capable of taking the biggest bombers. Mile for mile, 
Okinawa is likely to get more defense dollars than any other Pacific island. 
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With television, you see far beyond 
the horizon. Radio brings you sounds 
from around the world. Electron mi- 
croscopes peer deep into the world 
of the infinitesimal. 


These, and other “leaves” on our new 
tree of knowledge are rooted in creative 
research—as carried out at RCA Lab- 
oratories in Princeton, N. J. Here, re- 
search scientists seek new scientific 
principles, improve on old ones, or put 
them to new uses. 
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Already on their achievement list are 
hundreds of important and basic develop- 
ments in electronics, television, radio, 
electron tubes, radar, and recorded music. 
RCA research works continually to give 
you better products. 

Examples now working for you in- 
clude: Today’s sharp-eyed Image 
Orthicon television cameras, television 
picture tubes, compact portable radios 
made possible by tiny new RCA elec- 
tron tubes, the 45-rpm record-playing 
system with the fastest record changer 





ever devised and distortion-free records. 


Research in your behalf: Creative re- 
search into new principles is another 
way in which RCA Laboratories work 
to improve your way of living. Lead- 
ership in science and engineering adds 
value beyond price to any product or 
service of RCA and RCA Victor. 
Examples of the newest advances in radio, 
television, and electronics—in action—may 
be seen at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 
49th St., N. Y. Admission is free. Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Radio City, N. Y. 20. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 





7 be being an American puts vou on the re- 


ceiving end of great producing amphitheaters 
like this. 

A large part of our nation’s copper is mined 
here—to wing electricity into your home. . . to 
become a vital part of countless machines and 
products for good living. 

Elsewhere, iron is unearthed for your bridges 
and skyscrapers—coal for your furnaces—alumi- 
num for your pots and pans—ton after ton of 
vital metals, rock products and chemicals! 


When Science and Industry dig in, there’s no 
holding America’s standard of living! 

Wherever products of the earth’s crust are 
tapped or processed, you'll find Allis-Chalmers 
at work—with crushers, rolls, mills and other 
mining and smelting machinery—fitting these 
natural resources for industrial or public use. 

In fact, every processed or manufactured thing 
that contributes to your good living, is touched 
at some point by the machine-building experience 
of Allis-Chalmers. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1388 South 7Oth Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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A-C Builds for All Industries that Build the Products of Good Living! 





Full Power onthe Farm—<Another 
A-C first, new low-cost 54% step Wa : 

~guls ee ee init-aaekn NAMM 4 Backed by 102 years 
regulator, maintains uniform voltages . : 
to end of lines . . . gives rural users 
better lighting, dependable power! el oe engineering know-how 
contributes importantly 


of experience, A-C’s 


to steel, chemical, 


More Iron for Steel Mills—A-C’s a a 80% Less Drying Time — more wood products, paper, 
uniform baking of foundry cores now electric power and every 
possible with Allis-Chalmersdielectric other basic industry. 

dryer. Time-wasting steam-out and 
cooling completely eliminated! <a 


wide range of reduction machinery, 
with all related power and control 
equipment, offers cost-cutting meth- 
ods for processing low-grade ores! 
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LLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’ 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


@ govern- 
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BIG BUSINESS AND COMPETITION 
AN INTERVIEW WITH ROY A. HUNT 


President, Aluminum Company of America 





EDITOR’S NOTE: How do consumers of alumi- 
num make out in the market today? Is there 
a monopoly in the industry? In this interview, 
U.S. News & World Report brings the views of the 
leader of one of America’s big companies, the 
Aluminum Company of America, to answer some 
of the questions about competition in the industry. 

This is another in the series of interviews with 
leaders in industry and government on the subject: 
“Ts Big Business Useful?” 





Poe, 


Roy A. Hunt, 68, started with his company as a 
machinist’s helper in 1901, after completing work 
at the Shady Side Academy in Pittsburgh, Pa. He 
became a mill clerk for Alcoa after his graduation 
from Yale University in 1903, and rose through 
various positions to superintendent, then general 
superintendent, then vice president in charge of 
fabricating plants. He has been a member of the 
board of directors since 1915 and president of the 
company since 1928. 














Q The Aluminum Company of America is common- 

ly described as “‘big business.” What yardstick would 
you use, Mr. Hunt, to measure its “‘bigness’’? 

A We have fallen into the habit of calling our com- 
pany “Alcoa,” and if you don’t mind I’ll use that 
short designation in answering your questions. Wheth- 
er Alcoa is “big business’ depends on the yardstick 
you use to measure bigness. It is a relative thing. Alcoa 
is one of the major producers of aluminum and alu- 
minum products. 

But so are Reynolds Metals Company and the 
Permanente Metals Corporation, which compete vig- 
orously and effectively with us in the production of 
primary aluminum (new aluminum) and fabricated 
articles. And there are a great many manufacturing 
companies that are considerably larger than Alcoa. 
Compared with some of the big companies in the 
United States, Alcoa is relatively small. 

Q Would you say that your leadership in the in- 
dustry can be measured in relation to the others? Can 
you tell us, for instance, what capacity for production 
you have, and what capacity for production the two 
competitors have? 

A We have many competitors in the aluminum 
business, some of them very large, although you are 
right in assuming that only two—Reynolds Metals 
Company and the Permanente Metals Corporation— 
are integrated companies. In terms of capacity to pro- 
duce primary aluminum the ratio between Alcoa, Rey- 
nolds and Permanente is about 50 per cent, 30 per 
cent and 20 per cent, respectively. Postwar produc- 
tion has followed approximately the same ratio. 








Scrap aluminum, however, is fully competitive 
with primary metal and reaches the market in sub- 
stantial quantities. Foreign aluminum is also a com- 
petitive factor of increasing importance in the United 
States market. 

Q Those figures that you gave us—50-30-20—are 
they production or capacity figures? 

A As a matter of fact, the two happen to pretty 
much coincide: productive capacity and production. 

Q Do you think these competitors in the primaty 
aluminum field are here to stay? 

A Definitely. And I feel that their competition in 
the production of primary metal and fabricated alu- 
minum is good for the industry and good for Alcoa. It 
keeps us all on our toes. Our competitors are making 
important contributions to the industry through alert 
advertising and skillful research and development 
work. 

Both Reynolds and Permanente have well-staffed 
and forward-looking research departments; so do we. 
Alcoa’s progress has been largely the result of con- 
centrated research since the company’s beginnings, 
and we consider it to be the foundation stone of our 
future. 

Q Is there any other competition besides Reynolds 
and Permanente in your field? 

A Yes, we have had strong and continuous com- 
petition for all our markets throughout the company’s 
existence. There are literally thousands of noninte- 
grated aluminum fabricators—a number of them very 
large—who compete effectively in the markets for fab- 
ricated products. 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





Aluminum field is open to anyone, Mr. Hunt says—Basic patents expired in 
1909—Price, originally $8 a pound, now is 17 cents—Cost came 


down even without competition, which now _ is 


Then, there is the competition of other materials. 
Alcoa has had to fight for markets in just about every 
field where aluminum is used today. Aluminum com- 
petes with copper, zinc, steel, wood, plastics and doz- 
ens of other materials, with most of them solidly estab- 
lished in use for many years before there was an alum- 
inum industry. I might point out that Reynolds and 
Permanente are helping us to win even more markets 
in aluminum, and we welcome them into the contest. 

Q How does today’s aluminum market compare 
with the market of ten years ago? 

A It’s just about four times as large. 

Q Is this postwar market a flash in the pan? 

A Nothing of the sort, in my opinion. Everything 
points to an even greater demand in the years imme- 
diately ahead. 

Q Where is this new postwar demand coming from? 

A A great variety of new applications for the old 
products and an unprecedented number of new prod- 
ucts. The war telescoped the normal research ef- 
forts of a generation into a few years. Literally thou- 
sands of people learned how to use the metal and 
how to work with it. 

Q Where are the largest of the new markets? 

A The building industry has increased its utiliza- 
tion more than any other. The new home-office build- 
ing that we are going to start building in Pittsburgh 
next spring will embody hundreds of aluminum appli- 
cations never used by anyone before the war. 


Ideas Come From Customers 


Q Who develops all these new ideas—your research 
department? 

A I'll surprise you with the answer to that one. Our 
customers get most of the new ideas and tell us that 
they'd like to consider a certain new aluminum prod- 
uct or a new use for an old product if we can show 
them how to do it. Then our research and develop- 
mental people get busy. 

Q Has price had anything to do with the rapidly 
&xpanding aluminum markets? 

A A great deal. Primary aluminum sells for 15 per 
tent below prewar prices. Prices of competing metals 
have skyrocketed. As a result, the aluminum industry 
has captured a great deal of new business. Aluminum 
table, competing with copper, is the classic example. 


keen 


-Harris & Ewing 


ROY A. HUNT 


We have a large backlog. Reynolds and Kaiser have 
each gone into the aluminum-cable business quite 
recently. And we’re all busy, from all I learn. 

Q Would you say that your leadership in the in- 
dustry has come about as a result of your patent 
rights which you had for so many years? 

A I can answer that simply by pointing out that 
the industry is relatively free from patents. There have 
been no basic patents on the aluminum-production 
processes since 1909. Judge Francis G. Caffey, of U.S. 
District Court, stated in his decision on our case that 
“anyone possessing the four cardinal tangible ele- 
ments of intelligence, industry, courage and money or 
credit is and has been able, with confidence, to go into 
the production of virgin aluminum.” 

Q There are no patents, apparently, then, that re- 
strain others from getting into the business? 

A No, sir. 

Q And how long has that been true? 

(Continued on page 38) 























A Since 1909, when the last of the basic patents ex- 
pired. 

Q As to this 50-30-20 relationship—how long has 
that been the division? 

A Since the postwar aluminum market was estab- 
lished, beginning approximately with the calendar year 
1947. 

Q Weren’t your competitors able to get into this 
position by buying some of the plants that the govern- 
ment itself had built during the war? 

A Yes, by buying or leasing, although Reynolds had 
got into the aluminum business on a fully integrated 
basis before the Government plants were placed on 
the market. 

Q So that, in effect, a good deal of this competition 
has come about through the acquisition of facilities 
which were wartime facilities needed for wartime pro- 
duction of aluminum and found to be surplus at the 
end of the war—is that right? 

A That is right. We built most of these plants for 
the Government. We did it at the Government’s 
request, with its money, and at locations picked 
out by the Government authorities. We built those 
plants for the Government without fee or profit to 
ourselves. 

We operated them for the Government on lease dur- 
ing war, but at the end of the war the Government 
promptly canceled these leases and very quickly leased 
the best of these plants to Reynolds and Kaiser [Henry 
J. Kaiser, organizer and president of Permanente Met- 
als Corporation]. Quite recently, Kaiser has bought 
from the Government the plants that it had been leas- 
ing, and Reynolds has recently extended its leases to a 
firm 20-year period. 

Q Then your competitors have acquired facilities at 
a much lower cost, haven’t they, than it cost you to 
build plants for your own use? 

A Definitely so. 

Q Is their investment relatively smaller than yours? 

A Yes, much less. 


Rivals’ Competitive Advantage 


Q Doesn't that give your competitors an advantage 
over you? 

A It does. Of course, I am bound to say that many 
of our old plants have been written down, but those 
that are in that condition aren’t as good plants, and we 
are rapidly weeding them out. Also, we built a num- 
ber of plants during the war with our money on which 
we have taken accelerated wartime amortization and 
those have been written down. 

However, Reynolds did the same thing on the plants 
that it built in the same period, and both Kaiser and 
Reynolds have acquired Government plants from the 
Government so cheaply that I think they are in a most 
favorable competitive position. 

Q Were there any Government facilities which Al- 
coa acquired after the war? 

A We bought the ground and four walls of what had 
been an extrusion and tube plant at Cressona, Pa., (the 


equipment had been moved elsewhere) and later 
bought some Government extrusion equipment for this 
plant. We have also contracted with the War Assets 
Administration to buy the Government-owned alumi- 
num-smelting plant at Massena, N. Y. which, because 
of a shortage of power, can only be operated by shut- 
ting down older facilities owned by Alcoa at a nearby 
location. However, delivery of the deed has been held 
up because of the pending antitrust action. 

Q Didn’t Congress by its statutes stipulate that 
these plants could not be sold to Alcoa? 

A No. Congress legislated that the plants should be 
disposed of so as to foster competition, among other 
things. However, no other company was interested in 
buying or leasing the two plants that were sold to 
Alcoa. 

Q Does the Government give credit terms to Rey- 
nolds and Kaiser? 

A Yes, very liberal ones. The leases run for as long 
as 20 years and the purchase contracts spread pay- 
ments over 25 years. 


Up-to-Date Equipment 


Q Do you feel that the competitors’ plants are more 
up-to-date than yours—the wartime plants? 

A They are more up-to-date than some of ours, be- 
cause some of our plants are quite old. We are rehabil- 
itating our older plants as fast as we can, and as 
money and conditions permit. Even so, some of the 
Government-owned plants which are now operated by 
Reynolds and Kaiser are a great deal better than some 
of our old plants. 

Q Are Reynolds and Kaiser in the fabricating busi- 
ness, too? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q In the same proportion that. you are? 

A Yes. Each of the three companies has a fabricat- 
ing capacity of about twice its smelting capacity, a ra- 
tio which is generally considered to be normal in the 
industry. 

Q Do you sell some of your primary aluminum to 
Reynolds and Kaiser? 

A Yes. We sold some to each of them to help them 
get their fabricating operations started, but now each 
company meets its requirements from its own produc- 
tion. 

Q Do they also have a higher productive capacity 
than fabricating capacity? 

A It’s the other way around—They have a higher 
fabricating capacity than productive capacity, the 
same as we do. The ratio for each of us is about 2 tol. 

Q How much of the domestic market is supplied by 
you and how much by foreign metal? 

A That varies a great deal. It varies with the times 
and conditions, and the market here and the market 
abroad. Before the war, foreign metal supplied about 
10 per cent of the U. S. market. 

Q Does the fact that you have foreign competition 
provide another competitor? 

A It certainly does, and we also have still another 
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competitor in scrap. And then you have the manufac- 
turers of all these other metals with which we compete. 

Q Is there a large supply of bauxite available? 

A Yes, it is very plentiful, and found in many parts 
of the world. 

Q You sell bauxite to your competitors, don’t you? 

A We sell bauxite to anyone who will buy it from us 
and we have a good many customers. 

Q Do you sell many of your products to both Rey- 
nolds and Kaiser? 

A We sell bauxite to Kaiser under a long-term con- 
tract. We have sold some alumina, some primary alu- 
minum and some semifabricated products to these 
companies from time to time, principally to help them 
get started. However, both of these companies have 
well-integrated operations and are largely self-suffi- 
cient. 

Q What was the price at which aluminum was sell- 
ing prior to the war? 

A 20 cents a pound. 

Q What is it selling at now? 

A 17 cents a pound. 

Q Do you think that price drop has been the result 
of competitive conditions in the industry? 

A No. We have always followed the policy of reduc- 
ing prices whenever possible, in order to broaden our 
markets. The wartime reductions were the result of 
greatly increased production and our belief that, if we 
keep profits at a moderate level by reducing prices 
whenever possible, the industry could greatly expand 
its markets. That has always been Alcoa’s philosophy. 

When Alcoa began business in 1888 aluminum was a 
precious metal selling at $8 a pound. The history of 
Alcoa has been a history of price reductions. Today 
you can buy aluminum ingot for 17 cents a pound 
and pig for 16 cents a pound. Over the years, we have 
earned 10 per cent on our equity capital and the courts 
have sustained this as reasonable. 

Q Would you say that bigness had anything to do 
with the price picture? 

A It isn’t just “bigness,” but there is a connection. 
An industry made up of small, primary products could 
not possibly bring aluminum to the public at a price 
the average customer could afford to pay. An efficient 
producer of -primary aluminum must be well inte- 
grated, and it requires a great investment in plant and 
facilities if the operations are to be efficient. It certain- 
ly is our company policy and our record to make a 
better and better product at a lower price. 


Catching Up With Demand 


Q Has supply caught up with demand yet in the 
aluminum industry? 

A It is rapidly catching up. During part of 1947 
and all of 1948 and during the first two months of 
1949, we were being pressed pretty hard on deliv- 
eries, but along in the first part of the second quarter 
of 1949 the demand slackened off. July was our low 
month both on .incoming orders and shipments, 
and August was a little better and we had a little 


further rise in September. We are bullish on long-term 
outlook. 

Q You might have a long-run shortage situation in 
aluminum? 

A We could have, but I doubt it because we are all 
increasing our production a little here and there, and 
over the years it will increase further. Of course, the 
bottleneck that holds us all back is power. 

Q You generate quite a lot of your own power, do 
you not? 

A Yes, we generate quite a lot and we buy quite a 
lot, too. 


Living for a Million Persons 


Q How many people in the United States would 
you say depend on aluminum? 

A As near as we can figure more than a million peo- 
ple earn their livelihood directly or indirectly through 
the production, manufacture and fabrication of alumi- 
num and its products. Reliable figures also show that 
18,000 industrial firms are engaged in producing, fabri- 
cating, casting or otherwise using aluminum for the 
manufacture of products. 

Q On this subject of large-scale competition in this 
industry and other industries—do+ you look for more 
competitors in your industry? 

A Yes. 

Q Are there many plants that haven't been disposed 
of to Kaiser or Reynolds? 

A Most, if not all, of the favorably located Govern- 
ment plants have been either leased or bought by 
Kaiser or Reynolds. However, the aluminum business 
is wide open from one end to the other to anyone who 
wants to get in and is willing to put capital, time and 
brains into the enterprise. 

Q How long has the antitrust action against Alcoa 
been pending? 

A It was started in 1937 and is now in its thirteenth 
year. The trial before Judge Caffey lasted for 26 
months of day-by-day trial. I believe that it was the 
longest trial in Anglo-Saxon history. One of the law- 
yers once quipped that it wasn’t a case, but a career. 

Q You've become such a veteran in antitrust experi- 
ence that I wonder if you’ve developed a philosophy 
about it all? 

A No, I’m no philosopher. I’m only a businessman 
trying to find out what it’s all about. I have a hard 
time figuring out what we are supposed to do that we 
don’t do, or what it is that we are supposed to stop do- 
ing. Probably I’m a little dumb about it all, but I have 
a hard time figuring out the rules of the game. Some- 
times my lawyers are as puzzled as I am, so perhaps 
they’re a little dumb, too. 

But, seriously, wouldn’t it be a constructive thing if 
we could develop an antitrust policy in this country— 
not pointed at Alcoa or anyone else in particular—ex- 
pressing, in understandable terms, the faith that we all 
have in free enterprise and fair competition? I don’t 
think there’d be so much litigation if the rules of the 
game were more understandable. 
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> Admiral Forrest P. Sherman is step- 
ping into a big and troubled job. Ad- 
miral Sherman is the new commanding 
officer of a Navy that is torn by inner 
conflict and by outer dispute with the 
other services over how they shall be 
merged. 

As some see it, his task, as Chief of 
Naval Operations, is virtually to remake 
the Navy, soothe its quarrels, decide how 
many men, ships and airplanes it may 
have. and fit the whole into a unified 
plan of national defense. This obvious- 
ly is a forbidding and complicated as- 
signment. 

The job is made even more difficult by 
misgivings within the Navy about Ad- 
miral Sherman’s policies. Ranking offi- 
cers who feel deeply about the Navy’s 
future consider him too ready to yield to 
Administration demands that the Navy 
be whittled away in the process of unifi- 
cation. These men are suspicious of his 
purposes, and their suspicion is shared 
by important elements in Congress. 

Thus, Admiral Sherman has become 
a disputed figure in a controversy that 
involves billions of dollars and the future 
of national defense. He himself, 53, 
urbane and efficient, is quite accustomed 
to being @ subject of argument. Navy 
men say that throughout his career he 
has been much liked or much disliked; 
that there is little apparent middle 
ground. 

Facts of that career, when linked 
with the Navy’s new problems, illumi- 
nate the present prickly situation and the 
methods Admiral Sherman may use in 
working out solutions. 

Aviator. The Admiral came out of 
Annapolis in 1917, second man in a class 
of 203, served in French coastal waters 
during World War I and then turned to 
aviation. By 1922 he had his wings. Now, 
he is the first aviator to be named Chief 
of Naval Operations. He also is the 
youngest man ever to hold that post. 

His colleagues marked him for ad- 
vancement from the start. After his bril- 
liant Annapolis record, he became a con- 
scientious, hard-working officer whose 
first thought was the duty assigned to 
him. He always has been quiet, abstemi- 
ous and self-composed, never an order 
shouter. Those who know him say that, 
on his way up through the Navy, he 
sought few friends—that an aloof person- 
ality kept others at a distance. 

On this basis, he has plugged his way 
through the Navy and through a major 
war in which he took a major part. He 
gives his orders ane’ expects them to be 
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Ahead: the ticklish job of cutting funds 


followed. But he will meet a new and 
different kind of test in the new job, for 
working out the details of unification is 
considered less dependent on organiza- 
tion charts than on complex human and 
personal relationships. 

Carrier commander. Six months after 
Pearl Harbor, Admiral Sherman, then a 
captain, was at sea commanding the air- 
craft carrier Wasp, a vessel that saw 
rugged service supporting troops and cov- 
ering reinforcements in the Solomons. A 


Japanese submarine put three torpedoes 
into the Wasp in September of 1942. 
Captain Sherman, although wounded, 
was last to leave the sinking vessel, and 
then spent an hour and a half in the water 
awaiting rescue. For his total services in 
command of the Wasp he received the 
Navy Cross, with a highly laudatory cita- 
tion. ‘ 
Having commanded a carrier, Admiral 
Sherman knows what such vessels can and 
cannot do, That knowledge was ampli- 
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fied later in the war by more important 
duty. 

War planner. For nearly two years, 
the last two of the conflict, Admiral Sher- 
man was chief planning officer for the 
Commander in Chief of Pacific Ocean 
Areas, Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz. 

Every major operation, Admiral Sher- 
man observed, involved close joint plan- 
ning by the Navy, Army fliers and ground 
forces and the Marine Corps. He was 
struck by what could be done in this way. 

But he also was struck by other aspects 
of such combined operations. Sometimes, 
it seemed to him, planned operations were 
scrambled by a lack of full unification in 
Washington. In the field, too, there were 
occasional difficulties because high officers 
of one service disliked placing their men 
under the orders of officers of another. 

All this, Admiral Sherman thought, 
could be rectified by thorough-going uni- 
fication. These thoughts were leading him 
into many of the problems that beset him 
today. 

Merger planner. He carried his ideas 
back to Washington. After the war he 
served as Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions under Admiral Nimitz. He found a 
furious battle over unification already in 
progress. The Navy, except for Admiral 
Sherman and some others, was against 
it, a fact that was noted quickly by the 
officers who demurred at the merger. 

The late Secretary of Defense, James 
V. Forrestal, then Secretary of the Navy, 
thrust the Admiral into the thick of the 
row, because he liked his capabilities and 
because the Admiral favored unification. 
Admiral Sherman was assigned, with Lieut. 
Gen. Lauris Norstad of the then Army 
Air Forces, to work out a compromise. 

Painfully, they did so, and their work 
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became the basis of the original Unifica. 
tion Act. In the process, General Noy. 
stad and other top Army fliers acquired g 
solid respect for Admiral Sherman. Nayy 
men by and large, however, thought he 
had yielded too much. Some say now 
that the Admiral is more popular with 
the Air Force than with his Navy. 

The bill was passed. Admiral Sherman 
was sent off to the Mediterranean to 
command U.S. naval forces there. It 
developed, however, that the compro- 
mise had settled little. The Navy grew 
increasingly resentful as its functions and 
funds were reduced. A new Defeuise Sec- 
retary, Louis A. Johnson, and Secretary 
of Navy, Francis P. Matthews, were at- 
tempting to keep Navy men from speak 
ing their criticism. 

Outburst. Recent House hearings on 
unification removed the plug, however, 
In a solid array, top naval officers blunt- 
ly condemned Administration policies, 
The critics included Admiral Louis E. 
Denfeld, then Chief of Naval Operations, 
But they did not include Admirai Sher- 
man. He had flown in from the Mediter- 
ranean with a mild statement, but Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. Matthews persuaded 
him not to make it. They wanted to keep 
him out of the squabble. 

Soon afterward, Admiral Denfeld was 
fired and Admiral Sherman was given his 
job. Tradition was broken. in that top 
naval officers were not consulted about 
the appointment. Their resentment has 
been increased by a feeling that the Ad- 
miral simply has been imposed upon 
them by Mr. Johnson and Mr. Matthews. 

Such is the man and his career. Now as 
to his particular problems: 

Cutbacks. A 350-million-dollar cut in 
naval spending has been ordered by Mr. 
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Johnson for this fiscal year. Admiral 
Sherman must decide how it is to be 
allocated among the various naval serv- 
ices with possibilities that more friends 
may be lost in the branches that are 
hit hardest. 

Before he took over, it had been de- 
cided to reduce the combat fleet from 268 
ships to 237, by laying up four carriers, 
six cruisers and 21 other combatant ships, 
by cutting man power from 432,000 to 
386,000 and eliminating air squadrons in 
accordance with the inactivation of car- 
riers. 

This remains a tentative program, one 
that Admiral Sherman may change by his 
influence. The resolution of this issue 
may indicate how he thinks it best to plan 
to combat the large and growing Russian 
submarine fleet, another vital problem 
that he finds on his new doorstep. 

And unification. Over all, the unifi- 
cation problem always is present. Ad- 
ministration policy on that question re- 
mains firm, despite the outburst of the 
admirals. Admiral Sherman says he sup- 
ports that policy. It may be that, under 
the circumstances, he can get more for 
the Navy in future budgets than could 
one of the dissident admirals. But, when- 
ever unification pinches the Navy, the 
oficers on whom the admiral must rely 
to carry out his plans may be expected 
to buck in private and speak up in pub- 
lic. And, in any event, they may raise 
objections to his confirmation when the 
Senate meets in January. 

But the essential fact remains, as 
observers see it, that Admiral Sherman 
is caught between the Administration’s 
merger policies and the naval foes of 
those policies. Few see how it will be 
possible for him to please both. 
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Special Report. 
EAST’S LEADERSHIP SLOWS 


Industrial East is slowing 
down. Official checkup shows 
gains made there lag behind 
gains in other areas of U. S. 

Dramatic changes in U.S. busi- 
ness map are taking place. For- 
mer “backward’’ regions are 
catching up with the Middle 
Atlantic States. 

Trend, unless reversed, means 
important shifts in marketing, 
plant expansion, all phases of 
U.S. business life. 

The great U.S. industrial region of 
New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, like New England, is losing 
ground relative to the U. S. as a whole. 
The area is losing in manufacturing, 
trade, income, population. 

Broad shifts of industry among regions 
are found by the official census of manu- 
factures. In those shifts; the States of the 
Middle Atlantic region, relatively, are los- 
ing out. Yet 14 metropolitan areas in the 
three States still contain nearly 25 per 
cent of all U.S. manufacturing. There 
industries account for more value added 
to goods by manufacturing than do all the 
industries in all the States west of the 
Mississippi River—50 per cent more, in 
fact. 

Industry in those three States’ still is 
expanding, but at a more leisurely pace 
than in most other regions. 

What shows up is that the East, once 
the unrivaled center of U.S. population 
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Other Areas Are Catching Up in Industry 


and manufacturing, gradually is losing 
some of its dominance to areas once con- 
sidered “backward.” There is a leveling 
trend under way. 

Facts that are revealed about the great 
industrial States of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey are striking. 

Over-all view of change in the 
Middle Atlantic States, presented in the 
chart on page 46, shows relative losses 
that are moderate in most cases, drastic 
in some. Details of the shift are given in 
the table on this page. 

In manufacturing, the census shows 
a tremendous increase for the region, a 
gain of 184 per cent between 1939 and 
1947 on the basis of value added to ma- 
terials. But the gain for all the U.S. was 
more than 200 per cent. As a result, the 
area’s share of the entire U.S. factory 
output was 6 per cent smaller in 1947 
than in 1939. 

New Jersey lost nearly a tenth of its 
share, lagging more than New York or 
Pennsylvania. But relative losses in these 
two States were considerable. 

In factory employment, New York 
nearly kept up with the nation. But its 
two neighbors dropped behind, despite 
a 40 per cent climb in their factory popu- 
lations. These losses, which seem small, 
mean that 193,000 more workers would 
have found employment in factories in 
the Middle Atlantic States if that region 
had retained its prewar share. 

In home building, New Jersey man- 
aged to increase its share of the U.S. 
total. But New York and Pennsylvania 
lost out badly in the postwar building 
boom, New York, which had more than a 
seventh of all home building in 1939, had 
one sixteenth of the total in 1948. 


In population, again, New Jersey 
stayed out ahead of the nation in growth, 
while the shares of its two neighbors 
shrank by more than 4.5 per cent. If New 
York and Pennsylvania had gotten their 
share of the nation’s population gain, the 
great consumer markets of those States 
would have been swelled by 1,400,000 
additional persons. Significantly, these 
trends still are continuing in the Middle 
Atlantic region. The U.S. Census Bureau 
now reports that population gains in New 
Jersey during the year that ended July |, 
1949, exceeded those of U.S. as a whole, 
But-New York and Pennsylvania again 
failed to keep up. 

That, briefly, is the over-all view of the 
way in which three leading industrial 
States are losing their long lead, despite 
continuing expansion. A still broader view 
is provided by Government reports on 
income. 

Income payments to individuals in 
the Middle Atlantic region rose by 119 
per cent, on a per capita basis, between 
1939 and 1948. But per capita income in 
all U.S. jumped 145 per cent. As a result, 
per capita income in New York in 1939 
was 50 per cent above the U. S. average, 
but only 34 per cent above in 1948. New 
Jersey income per person dropped from 
40 to 14 per cent above the U. S. average, 
and Pennsylvania’s from 9 to 2 per cent 
above. 

These income changes, except in the 
case of New Jersey, are a speed-up in 
trends that have been going on since 
1929. Drastic results of these long-term 
trends are these: New York’s big 1929 
advantage over the rest of the U.S. in 
per capita income has been cut nearly in 
half. Pennsylvania’s has been pared 
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MID. ATLANTIC STATES 
NEW YORK 
NEW JERSEY 6.20 
PENNSYLVANIA 10.12 9.35 10.91 10.24 6.09 4.58 7.53 7.17 


U.S. TOTALS (Millions) $24,487 $74,364 7.8 11.9 $2,114 $7,223 131.7 146.1 


(This detailed picture of changes in the Middle Atlantic economy since 1939 is drawn from official reports of the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and U. S. Comptroller of the Currency.) 
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almost entirely away. And New Jersey, 
which had gained until 1940, has lost two 
thirds of its advantage. 

What these figures really show is a lev- 
eling of income and family purchasing 
power among regions and States. Retail 
trade reports underline the result. 

Department-store sales in the 
Middle Atlantic region, in 1948, were two 
and one half to three and a half times as 
large as in 1939. But they rose even more 
in other regions. New York City’s 145 per 
cent rise compared with the U.S. gain 
of 185 per cent. Newark, Rochester, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Lancaster, all 
lagged behind. Bigger than average gains, 
on the other hand, were made by Erie, 
Buffalo, Syracuse, Reading, Trenton, 
Wilkes-Barre and York. 

Relative decline in manufacturing in 
these big metropolitan areas is a major 
reason for their failure to keep up with 
U.S. in retail sales. 

But the picture of industrial change in 
the region is far from uniform. 

Expansion of some industries has 
been far more rapid in these three States 
than elsewhere in U.S. For other in- 
dustries, the lag is considerable. 

New York, for example, made many 
better-than-average gains and, thus, in- 
creased its share of all of its biggest in- 
dustries except the food industry. With 
nearly 44 per cent of the entire clothing 
industry in 1939, the State had acquired 
another 1 per cent of the whole industry 
by 1947. And, with a 329 per cent gain 
in value added by its nonelectrical- 
machinery producers, it did the same 
thing in that industry. 

But big declines, in relation to U. S., 
have overshadowed those gains. In 1939, 
nearly 45 per cent of the output of in- 
struments and similar products was in 
New York, on the basis of value added. 
In 1947, the State had barely 38 per 
cent. And lagging behind U.S. gains 

_were New York’s output of food prod- 
ucts, textiles, paper and its products, 
rubber goods, metals, and some others. 

Pennsylvania, on the other hand, 
trailed badly in the expansion of some of 
its most important industries. Its biggest, 
primary metals, made a gain of 135 per 
cent in value added over 1939. But that 
industry expanded by. 166 per cent in 

_U.S. as a whole. Thus, Pennsylvania, 
which had more than 24 per cent of the 
whole industry in 1939, accounted for 
21 per cent in 1947. The difference in 
those shares would have paid factory 
workers an additional 100 million dol- 
lars in 1947. 

In nonelectrical machinery, Pennsyl- 
vania’s nearly fourfold expansion held the 
prewar share of that industry in the State. 
But Pennsylvania’s big share of textile- 
mill output shrank from nearly 14.5 ‘per 
cent in 1939 to considerably less than 12 
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per cent. And relative declines in the 
State came in food, lumber, paper, chemi- 
cals, and stone, clay and glass products. 

Important gains that partly offset those 
losses gave Pennsylvania a bigger part of 
the output of rubber goods, petroleum 
and coal products, metal products, elec- 
trical machinery, transportation equip- 
ment and miscellaneous manufactures. 

New Jersey also has been losing out 
in its most important industries—drasti- 
cally in chemicals and electrical machin- 
ery, its two largest. The State had nearly 
14 per cent of the electrical-machinery 
industry in 1939. By 1947, it had 10 per 
cent. Its share of the chemical industry 
shrank from nearly 17 per cent to less 
than 14 per cent. What the State lost out 
on by not keeping pace in those industries 
was about 140 million dollars in wages 
and salaries in 1947. 

In food, too, as well as in petroleum and 
coal products, the State accounted for 
much less of output in 1947 than in 1939. 
And major relative losses occurred — in 
fabricated-metal products and transporta- 
tion equipment. 
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But, in New Jersey’s variety of miscel- 
laneous manufactures, the State made a 
gain of 1 per cent of this entire industry 
group. Smaller relative gains were made, 
too, in paper, leather, primary metals 
and instruments. 

These trends in the Middle Atlantic 
States, again, are a speeded-up version of 
what has gone on since 1929. An addi- 
tional 4 per cent of all U.S. factory pay 
rolls would have been accounted for by 
the region last year if the region had kept 
step with the United States over the 19 
year period. By contrast, Pennsylvania 
last year acquired a slightly larger share 
of all factory pay rolls than it had in 
1947. 

Concentration of industry in_ this 
region, however, still makes it the most 
massive producing and consuming area 
in the United States—perhaps in_ the 
world. The region now has 14 of the 53 
big metropolitan industrial areas. Four 
of these—the New York City and north- 
eastern New Jersey metropolis, _ plus 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia- 
account for more factory pay rolls than 
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all the Western half of the United States. 
Factories in those four metropolitan areas 
now employ more than 4.6 million 
workers. And in the 100-mile-long strip 
of the New York City metropolitan 
area are 20 per cent of all U.S. fac- 
tories, and 1 of every 9 U.S. factory 
workers. 

Result, in terms of income and buying 
power, is that the Middle Atlantic States 
account for 24 per cent of all individual 
income payments in U.S. In 1929, they 
accounted for more than 30 per cent. 
Even after a relative decline of 20 per 
cent, the massing of income in the area 
is striking. 

New industries that now are estab- 
lishing in the region, moreover, can keep 
incomes there growing. So can plants 
that are expanding there. 

In Pennsylvania, General Electric has 
added three new plants, in Allentown, 
Scranton and York, to the five it had be- 
fore the war. Philco has invested 10.5 
million dollars in three new Pennsylvania 
plants, and Crucible Steel has spent 26 
million dollars on expansion at Midland, 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. Westing- 
house, RCA, Koppers and Allis-Chalmers, 
all have acquired vast new facilities in 
the State. So have Owens-Corning, Alcoa, 
and General Motors. Sylvania Electric 
has added ten new plants there. 

In New York, the State Department of 
Commerce informs U. S. News & World 
Report that over-ali industry expansion 
since war ended has been well over 3 bil- 
lion dollars. Consolidated Edison has ear- 
marked 240 million dollars for expansion 
through 1951, and Niagara Hudson, 103 
million. New York Gas and Electric has 
marked 63 million for growth through 
1952. Westinghouse’s new plant at Buf- 
falo and General Electric's new works at 
Schenectady, Waterford, Liverpool, John- 
son City, Brockport and Utica are boost- 
ing the electrical machinery industry in 
the State. Ford, Bethlehem Steel, East- 
man Kodak, Bell Aircraft, General Foods, 
Bond Clothes, ‘all have chosen New York 
for big expansions since the war. 

In New Jersey, the same sort of thing 
is happening. Since the war, Ford has ex- 
panded at Metuchen and Johns Manville 
at Manville. Standard Oil’s research lab- 
oratories at Linden are an example of a 
vast growth in research facilities achieved 
in New Jersey and New York by Merck, 
Sterling Drug, Norwich, Lederle, du Pont, 
Schenley, Solvay Process and others. 

Outlook for the Middle Atlantic 
States is not expected to darken while 
such expansion continues. Any declines 
that take place are counted on to be 
relative, The area expects its industries 
to go on growing, and others to come in. 
And it expects its markets for consumer 
and producer goods to grow at the same 
time. 
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to work at a profit 


about our Commercial 


gives you these facts. 


Operating 
Cash 


nol change your accounting methods, disturb your relations 


with customers, interfere with management or dilute control. 


If you can Put More Cash to Work at a Profit, phone or wrile 
the nearest Commercial Credit Corporation office listed below. A copy 


of our book will be forwarded prompily, without obligation. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 =" New York 17 ® Chicago 6 


Los Angeles 14 


financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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PENSION PLANS THE ClO WANTS 


Bethlehem and Ford: Guides for Employers 


There is a tip-off for employers 
in pension settlements of Bethle- 
hem and Ford. ClO unions insist 
on retirement pay of $100 a 
month, including Government 
old-age ‘insurance. 

Settlements on this basis, if 
general, will force industry. to 
press for higher Social Security 
benefits. That is because costs of 
private pension plans go down 
as federal benefits rise. 


Employers, by studying in detail 
the pension settlements for Bethlehem 
Steel and Ford Co., can get a line on 
the type of demands they face from 
CIO unions, if they are not already up 
against those demands. 

CIO’s goal is a pension of at least $100 
a month for the worker who retires at 65 
after long service. That goal can be 
realized through a combination of bene- 
fits from Government old-age insurance 
and private-company plans. If Govern- 
ment, over the next five years, steps up 
its benefits, then the benefits and costs 
under private plans can come down. 

What you find, briefly, in the CIO 
plan as revealed by the Bethlehem and 
Ford settlements is this: 

Costs of present pension demands are 
highly uncertain. The union claims that 
the Ford pension plan will cost the com- 
pany about 8% cents an hour, and that 
the cost to Bethlehem for pensions will 
be 12 cents an hour or more. The com- 
pany already pays something for pensions, 
and how much of this 12-cents is addi- 
tional has not been disclosed. 

Contributions for pensions, in both 
the Bethlehem and Ford settlements, are 
to be made by employers only. So-called 
social-insurance benefits, on the other 
hand, will be paid for jointly by emplov- 
ers and workers in both settlements. This 
insurance provides death and _ sickness 
benefits as well as accident and hospital- 
ization benefits. 

Benefits vary in the two pension 
agreements. In both, 65 is to be the age 
of retirement. At Bethlehem, a worker 
will get a full pension at 65 if he has had 
25 years of service. At Ford, he must 
work 30 years before retirement at 65 to 
be entitled to full payment. 
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A full pension at Ford, including Social 
Security, is $100 a month, for all workers 
covered by the contract, regardless of in- 
comes. Workers who retire with less than 
30 years of service will receive less. After 
25 years, for example, a worker will get 
$83.33, or 25/30ths of the $100 maxi- 
mum. 

Pension payments under the Bethlehem 
plan vary according to workers earnings. 
There is no rigid $100 maximum, as at 
Ford. Payments are based on wages 
earned during the last 10 years of service. 
It will be possible for some workers to 
receive $250 or more a month, but the 
average is expected to be around $110, 
according to union estimates. 

Lower-paid workers at Ford do as well 
on pensions as higher-paid workers, but 
Bethlehem’s plan gives a break to the 
higher paid. 

Retirement is compulsory at 68 un- 
der the Ford plan, but there is no com- 
pulsion to retire at any age at Bethle- 
hem. This is important to employers as 
a cost factor. Fewer workers retire when 
they are not compelled to, thus reducing 
the cost of pensions. CIO unions appar- 
ently are ready to accept the principle 
of no compulsory retirement. 

Disabled workers are entitled to pen- 
sions at Bethlehem if they have been 
with the company 15 years. Ford plan 
provides retirement for disability only 
after a worker has reached the age of 


55. Amount of retirement pay to dis- 
abled workers varies under the two 
plans. Retirement for disability at Beth. 
lehem will entitle a worker to at least 
$50 a month. When he reaches 65 he 
will be raised to an amount equal to $4 
a month multiplied by his years of sery- 
ice, up to $100, unless he already is get. 
ting more. Ford plan calls for a flat pay- 
ment of $50 a month, which will be 
reduced if disability payments later on 
are paid by the government under the 
Social Security program. 

Past pensioners will get higher re. 
tirement pay at Bethlehem, to bring 
them in line with those who will retire 
under the new plan. This is a highly 
controversial point, and one that could 
hold up contract settlements in some 
union-employer disputes. Cost of pen- 
sions would be increased considerably 
for a company that had no pension plan, 
if the union insisted that previously re- 
tired workers should be covered. Ford 
plan does not cover workers who retired 
before July 15, 1949. 

Methods of financing pensions differ 
in the Bethlehem and Ford systems. 


Ford’s plan is funded. Enough money is 
set aside to assure any worker who retires 
in the next 5% years a pension for the 
rest of his life. 

Bethlehem’s plan is not funded, but 
does guarantee a lifetime pension for any 
werker retiring during the time the pen- 
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when necessity says, shoe-horn it!” 


Sometimes economy or need for possible change-back 
calls for unusual engineering. Such a case was the 
change-over of the Big and Little Inch from oil to gas. 

The gas compressors to replace the oil pumps had 
to be squeezed between existing pipes .. . into a 
space only 80” by 72”. DRESSER INDUSTRIES was 
asked to build compressors for this job. because 
its subsidiary, Clark Bros.. has unrivaled facilities 


for engineering compact Centrifugal Compressors. 






Despite their small base and compactness these 
Clark Centrifugals have as large capacity and high 
pressure as any ever built. Moreover, they are 
absolutely unique for their floating oil seals which 
adjust to both angular and parallel misalignment. 

The Biggest Jobs Are Going to Dresser. If you 
would like information or literature on any phase 
or application of Centrifugal, Reciprocating or Axial 


Flow compressors, W rite to Dresser Industries. 


NDUSTRIES™ 


TERMINAL TOWER e¢ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


from well to refinery for the Oil Industry— 








THE ONLY COMPANY DOING AN OVER-ALL JOB é : é 
from source to consumer for the Gas Industry 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Manufacturing Company, Bradford, Pa. « CLARK BROS. Company, Inc., Olean, New York « DRESSER Manufacturing Division, Brodford, Pa. « DRESSER 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada « INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Company, Beaumont & Dallas, Texas; Torrance, California; Columbus, Marietta 
& Delaware, Ohio * KOBE, Inc., Huntington Park, California « PACIFIC PUMPS Inc., Huntington Park, California « ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corporation, Connersville, Indiana 
SECURITY ENGINEERING Co., Inc., Whittier, California e STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; STACEY-DRESSER Engineering Division, Cleveland, Ohio 



























When you 


think of 


PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh’s famous “Golden 
Triangle’”’—principal business 
district—is undergoing spec- 
tacular “face lifting.”” The new 
Point Park, for which 36 acres 
have already been purchased, 
will be bordered by distinctive 
commercial buildings. New 
skyscrapers soon to be erected 
include the world’s first all 
aluminum office building. New 
parkways will simplify trafic. 

There are ample facilities 
and many advantages for your 
Pittsburgh operations. And for 
banking services, Peoples First 
National provides every fea- 
ture known to progressive 
financial management. Your 
Pittsburgh plans will receive 
complete, rapid co-operation. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30; Pennsylvania 


Member F. D.1. C. 
50 
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sion plan is in operation. The company, 
however, has the right to amend the plan 
at the end of two years. The union, on 
the other hand, cannot ask for changes 
for five years. The Ford plan cannot be 
changed by either side for 5% years. 
Cancellation of pensions is possible, 
but not likely, at Bethlehem after two 
years, and at Ford after 5% years. Work- 
ers who retired at Bethlehem while the 
plan was operating would get lifetime 
pensions, but others would get nothing. 
At Ford, workers will accumulate credits 
in the fund during the 54-year period and 
would collect those in pensions at retire- 
ment age, even though the plan should be 
abandoned. Unions can be expected to 
strike if pensions are dropped, but they 
believe both plans will be continued. 
Time worked in building up credit to 
qualify for a pension is computed differ- 
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ness benefits of $26 a week for 26 weeks 
and hospitalization up to 70 days fo 
workers and their families. Workers, op 
retirement, will receive paid-up insurance 
of $1,250 to $1,500. 

Ford’s plan provides health, life and ac. 
cident insurance, plus medical and hos. 
pital benefits. 

Employers having contracts with 
CIO unions can expect welfare demands 
of those unions to follow the basic pat- 
terns of Bethlehem and Ford. There wil} 
be variations to fit ages of workers and 
company practices. Costs for some com- 
panies will be higher than others, but 
unions will be more concerned with win- 
ning certain pension benefits than they 
will be with how much they cost an em- 
ployer. 

The high cost of pensions caused other 
steel companies to move slowly before ac- 


... purges and legal battles lie ahead 


ently under each plan. Bethlehem’s is a 
little more liberal because it counts years 
of seniority in a plant instead of hours 
actually worked during a year. A worker 
remains on the seniority list even though 
laid off temporarily. 

Ford relies more on time worked than 
on seniority. For example, a man must 
work 750 hours in six months to get 
credit for a half year’s service, and 1,800 
hours to get a full year’s credit. Some 
Ford workers may not work that many 
hours in a year because of lavoffs. 

Effective date for Bethlehem’s pension 
plan is Jan. 1, 1950, if possible, but not 
later than March 1, 1950. Ford’s plan 
starts functioning April 1, 1950. 

Insurance benefits follow similar 
patterns at both Bethlehem and Ford, 
with workers and employers sharing the 
cost. 

Ford workers will pay 3% cents an hour 
and the company 1% cents for insurance. 
Bethlehem’s plan divides the cost evenly, 
with workers and company each paying 
2% cents. 

Benefits at Bethlehem include life in- 
surance averaging $3,000 a worker, sick- 


cepting the Bethlehem pattern. Bethle- 
hem has had a noncontributory pension 
program for 26 years, and was in a better 
position to meet the union’s demands 
than some other companies. 

As other companies are drawn toward 
pensions, pressure will grow from indus- 
try to induce Congress to increase benefits 
urder the Government plan of old-age 
retirement. Added cost to employers of a 
higher Social Security benefit will be far 
less than the cost of pensions based on 
private plans that must be backed by full 
actuarial reserves. 


STRIKE HOLIDAY 
FOR CIO IN 1950? 


Reported from CLEVELAND 


Behind the resolutions and the speech 
making at last week’s CIO convention, 
one point stood out: Big strikes in basic 
industries other than coal are not likely 
before 1951. 

Auto Workers and Steelworkers, two 
of the country’s biggest unions, already 
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ge giving no-strike pledges for 1950. 
Auto Workers gave this pledge in sign- 
ing a contract with the Ford Motor Co. 
Steelworkers followed when they settled 
with Bethlehem Steel. Co. and agreed not 
to strike before Dec. 31, 1950. Wages, 
too, are frozen for a year. 

Other automobile and steel companies 
will want the same protection. A possible 
hitch may come in the spring, when 
the General Motors contract expires, but 
Auto Workers are confident that they 
can work out a pension plan with this 
company without a strike. 

Coal, always a question mark, will 
have less reason for strike trouble next 
year. Miners, with three strikes this year, 
will want as much working time as they 
can get in 1950. 

Troubles for many employers, in 1950, 
are to center more on interunion fights 
than on wages. Splitting the CIO into 
two warring groups will mean troubles 
in many plants. Raiding of ousted left- 
wing unions by CIO and AFL groups 
will stir up turmoil. 

ClO attitudes, too, are important for 
employers. These attitudes point up the 
kind of activity that can be expected from 
(10 unions in the years ahead. 

Pensions will continue to be a live 
isue in industries where they have not 
been adopted. Pressure will extend be- 
yond autos and steel where the present 
fight is centered. Once pensions are estab- 
lished, they will lose steam as an issue 
until they have had a trial run. When the 
tial period is over, attempts will be made 
to increase payments and broaden the 
plans to cover entire industries. If in- 
dustry-wide coverage can be obtained, 
workers who shift from one employer to 
mother will be protected. 

Guaranteed wages will be an issue 
inthe future, but probably not next year. 

Shorter hours will be demanded, but 
wt seriously pressed until unemployment 
becomes a major problem. 

Political activity will be stepped up in 
1950 and union money will be generously 
ent to elect pro-Truman Senators and 
Congressmen. 

Communist purge, the ousting of left- 
it unions, will give CIO leaders a busy 
time in the months ahead. Philip Murray, 
IO president, will be forced to devote 
much of his time to this battle with the 
kftists, once his strikes in steel are set- 
led. In this fight, he will lean heavily for 
lelp upon Walter Reuther, president of 

¢ United Auto Workers, who directed 
he purge on the convention floor. The 
ight will be expensive and will bring a 
Hood of litigation, as ousted unions seek 
0 win bargaining rights from the Na- 
tonal Labor Relations Board. Mr. Murray 
id his lieutenants may have less time 
» think up new demands to serve upon 
mployers. 
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Well 
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hunt, 


A tax-free plant site and building. 
Constructed according to your speci- 
fications. Located in a progressive 
Mississippi community where the 
citizens are ready to prove their at- 
titude towards new industrial enter- 
prises by voting to spend their 
money to finance your industrial 
building. 

That’s the offer. It’s made possi- 
ble by Mississippi’s exclusive BAWI 
Plan, which authorizes political sub- 
divisions of the state to vote bonds 
to purchase plant sites and con- 
struct buildings for acceptable in- 
dustries. 


To show that the people of Missis- 








sippi mean business, here’s how one 
of the sixty-three successful elec- 
tions held under the BAWI Plan 
turned out: 


Ripley, Miss.—$250,000 bond 
issue. Shoe manufacturing 
plant. Vote: 380 FOR, 13 
against (July, 1949). 


Whether or not you are interested 
in the financial aspects of the state’s 
BAWI Plan, you will find in Missis- 
sippi all the other major factors 
which determine a good plant loca- 
tion. These advantages are present- 
ed in full in a new factual and pic- 
torial industrial booklet—“Inside 
Mississippi’’—available on request. 


For Specific Information as to How Mississippi's BAW! Plan Can Provide a 
Building for Your Industry .. . Call or Write 


MIS 


AGRICULTURAL AND 


New Capitol Building 


IPPI 


INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


Jackson, Mississippi 


See Mississippi-manufactured products—Mississippi Industrial Exhibit, Ground Floor, 
International Trade Mart, New Orleans 
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YOU CAN now ship to any county 

a number of items that formerly were 
under export control. The Office of Jp. 
ternational Trade drops its export-license 
requirements for 165 important classifica. 
tions of commodities. The group includes 
certain food products, textiles, manufac. 
tured goods, sawmill producis and leath. 
er items. 


Admin: 
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Put Harter’s executive posture chair ai certain 
the top of your Christmas shopping list, 
and give it to yourself! Nothing else 
you can buy will add so much to your 


g YC 


MODEL 65 


HARTER 


S T.8:O2- St s.--8 8 © 8B tee Ae 


POSTURE CHAIRS - STEEL CHAIRS 


comfort in the office. 


This chair helps you sit in erect and 


healthful posture. It eliminates backache 


and fatigue caused by poor posture. 

The deep seat and curved-to-fit back rest 
are quickly and easily adjustable to your 
own measurements. Thick cushions of 


soft foam rubber provide restful, resilient 


support. Luxurious and long-wearing 


mohair fabric upholstery comes in many 
attractive deep-tone and pastel colors. 


Ask your Harter dealer to install a posture 
chair on trial—without cost or obligation. 
Ask him, too, for a free trial of a 
stenographic model for your secretary. 
Harter makes a complete line of posture 
chairs for all office workers. 


FREE BOOKLET: Write for a copy of “Posture Seating Makes Sense.” This booklet 
explains in detail the comfort and efficiency benefits of Harter posture chairs. It’s yours 
for the asking. Write today to Harter Corporation, 411 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 














do business 
in New York 


State! 


There are far more industrial 
workers in New York State than 
in any other. Yet the ratio of time 
lost through strikes to total time 
available in this state last year 
was half the national average! 
For more information, write: 
N. Y. State Dept. of Commerce, 
Room 229, 112 State St., Al- 
bany 7, New York. 
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MEN—and Women, too! 


Get pleasant, vigorous 


WBRATORV MASSAGE & 


with the genuine | 


Battle Creek 


HEALTH 
BUILDER* 


Gives a wonderful 
relaxing stimulation 
fo active muscles — 
Tops’ forthe Home, 
and for Athletic Fy 
8reat Gi 

Clubs — for MEN #¥ ift for Frj 

: i 
and WOMEN, too! for Yourself: 174s, 


Enjoy the relaxing, stimulating benefits of efficient 
vibratory massage’ Health Builder gives you pleasant, 
old-fashioned deep-tissue manipulation — ‘at the snap 
of a switch."’ Helps weight and figure problems, muscle- 
toning, blood circulation. Widely used in Health insti- 
tutions Built for years of service fully guaranteed. 
WRITE for literature TODAY! 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Rattle Cook EQUIPMENT CO. 
Battle Creek 38, Mich. 





* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely try to prevent 

a strike in your plant by threatening 
your employes with loss of their jobs if 
they walk out. The National Labor Re. 
lations Board finds that one company en. 
gaged in unfair labor practices when it 
made such threats to workers both before 
and during a strike. The Board also ob. 
jects to the management’s going over the 
head of the union bargaining agent and 
asking individual employes to retum to 
work on terms rejected previously by 
the union. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably treat as a capi- 

tal gain, for income tax purposes, 
your profit from the sale of an invention 
where no part of the money received was 
for royalties, provided that you are not 
engaged in the business of selling patents 
A federal district court allows one tar 
payer to treat as a capital gain, rather 
than ordinary income, his income from 
the sale of two inventions under these 
circumstances. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a Government co- 
tractor, expect renegotiation clauses 
to be written into your future military 
contracts if they involve more tha 
$1,000. The Defense Department ¥ 
drawing up additional regulations t0 
cover this expanded provision on renege 
tiation recently approved by Congress 
The new provision is to be applied, how 
ever, only in cases where total deliveries 
to the Government by a contractor in 0 
year amount to more than $100,000. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT any longer Shif 
abroad certain petroleum produc 
without holding a validated export } 
cense. OIT tightens its control over expo 
of these items, mostly aviation lubricating 
oils, to all countries except Canada. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably look for Mat 

shall Plan countries to act faster 
placing orders under the Europe 
Recovery Program. Regulations 
amended by the Economic Co-operatil 
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What you as a businessman CAN 


Co, fond CANNOT do as a result of federal 


curt and administrative decisions 





country ; . 
rly were Administration to require European 





e of In. | wuntries to place orders for goods and 
t-license  ervices within three to six months after 
lassificg. Mf we of ECA funds is authorized, with 
includes  yertain exceptions. 
lanufac. ee 
d leath. 
YOU CAN, as a private dealer, now 
export wheat, flax and soybeans 
» most countries. The Government ends 
prevent @ is monopoly over U.S. exports of these 
eatening jg ommodities, except in the cases of Ger- 
+ jobs if many, Japan and several other countries. 
bor Re. aie ate 
any en- 
when it YOU CANNOT, as an employer, re- 
h before fuse to bargain with the designated 
also ob- bargaining union in your plant merely 
over the because a petition has been filed with 
ent and NLRB seeking decertification of that 
eturn tof mion. The Board holds that an employer 
usly by ff violated the Taft-Hartley Act by refusing 


» negotiate with a union, during the 

first year of its certification as bargaining 

went, after a decertification petition had 
; a capi- ff been sent to NLRB. 
Ur poses, 
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one tax- 
1, rather 
ne from 
er these 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect to pay higher 
freight rates on shipments that you 
make by water and rail from East Coast 
pints to four Southern States. The In- 
estate Commerce Commission approves 
higher rates on freight moving by water 
fom Atlantic Coast ports to Gulf ports 
ud then by rail to points in Texas, 
louisiana, Oklahoma and Arkansas. 


” * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a farmer, count 
on treating as a net operating loss 
try-over, for income tax purposes, 
jour loss from the sale of unimproved 
fm land. A circuit court of appeals dis- 
lows such a carry-over for one farmer. 
The court finds that he was not engaged 
m the business of buying and selling 
nd, and the loss thus was not attribut- 
ble to his business. 
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000. 
* * * 

# YOU CAN find out from the U.S. 
er shim Patent Office about changes just 
sroduckmmde in its rules in trade-mark cases. 
xport [gine changes are of importance to many 
or expo ns who file applications or have 
yricatingglter business with that agency. 
ida. 

Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
ic Mat t based upon decisions and rulings of 
Of ®* gpirts and Government bureaus. In making 
tastet Wieir decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
jropecmmany facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
ons at be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 


joRLD REPORT, on written request, will 
@ interested readers to sources of this 
material. 
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Our new brochure ‘Planning a 

Successful Retirement Program 
: . eee sugcessfe* for Your Company” explains how 
3 Marsh & McLennan can assist you 
‘Retiement Iran in designing or revising a pension 
} e plan. Our service is built upon years 


eee your ares 


of experience in helping solve retire- 


ment problems for companies, large 


and small, in the various industries 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE BROKERS e 
Chicago Nece Yor 
Seattle St.Louis St.Paul Duluth 


Columbus 


Indianapolis Portland 


a . . 
Cleveland Phoenix Vancouver Montreal 


Bu ffa lo 


SCRAP LOSS REDUCED 
FROM *2665 10 $306 
IN ONE MONTH! 


This remarkable instrument steps up production 
for Michigan non-ferrous foundry 


This large foundry had trouble with porous castings. A Cities 
Service combustion specialist using the industrial Heat Prover 
found it due to excess air in the furnace gases. Corrective steps 
reduced scrap loss the first month from 4100 to 471 Ibs.— 
saving $2359. Similar savings may be accomplished in your 
operations. Write for free booklet: “Combustion Control for 
Industry,” Cities Service Oil Company, Sixty Wall Tower, 
Room 504, New York 5, N. Y. 


k SanFrancisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pitt 


Superior 


throughout the country. Write for 


a copy on your business letterhead. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
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Washington 
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London 
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Cities Service Industrial 
Heat Prover quickly and 
accurately analyzes ex- 
haust or furnace gases. 


CITIES ) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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“Tt’s all here in this booklet. And I’ve checked 
with firms large and small that have changed 
to National Mechanized Accounting. 

“They showed me savings of from 20% 
to 40%. In some cases the savings repaid 
their entire investment within a year — and 
then went on paying a substantial yearly re- 
turn through reduced operating costs. 

“Furthermore, these modern National 
systems give information not available before 
— information that leads to cost reductions 
in other departments. 

“We can cut our accounting costs just as 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 








they did, and at the same time get more profit- 
making information about our business. 

“Sometimes we must spend money to make 
money. A capital investment to reduce ex- 
penses is always justified — and is just as 
important as one to increase business. 

“We've talked about reducing costs — now 
let’s do something about it!” 

* * * 

Learn the savings you may expect from 
National Mechanized Accounting. Call your 
local National representative — a systems an- 
alyst. No cost or obligation, of course. 


"Here's how we can 
make a big cut in our 
accounting costs!" 


Get this FREE book- 
let, “How to Save 
Money on Your 
Accounting,” shown 
in the picture above. 
Ask your local 
National represen- 
tative, or write to 
the Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS © ADDING MACHINES 





Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business rebound after the strikes is going to take quite a little time. 
Full recovery in industry can't be looked for much before the new year. 
But early in 1950, things will really start to hum. Steel companies will 
be chewing through a big backlog of orders. Automobile companies will be roll- 
"ing out new models. Building materials and chemicals will be in high demand. 
» Government spending will move into high gear. Veterans' refunds and peak 
"employment will keep customers buying. First half, 1950, looks good. 

















Between now and then conditions are going to be spotty..... 

Steel supplies now in users' hands are seriously short. Big automobile 
' companies are having to shut down or slow down. So are auto-parts makers and 
many household-appliance manufacturers. Machinery companies are running through 
their steel fast. Relief will be slow even after all steelmakers get to work. 
S A month or more will be needed before raw steel comes out the other end in 
P ~ the form of finished parts for automobiles or washing machines. 
Filling pipe lines, balancing inventories of steel is the first job. 














Meanwhile, coal shortages are having spreading effects, too..... 
Householders, especially in the Midwest, are feeling the pinch most. 

oe Some public utilities, a few industrial firms are crying for coal. Steel 
| industry seems to be relatively well supplied. But railroads are not. 

7 Coal-strike settlement will mean early relief, though. Coal can be made 
: widely available. within a week or two after the miners go back to the pits. 
For industry, coal is less of a problem than steel right now. 














Christmas-trade outlook is good, despite the strikes and their effects. 
True, trade has fallen off in the strike areas. And it will slow down this 
month in the automobile and some other manufacturing centers. 
Chances are that Christmas buying will be more heavily concentrated than 
/ usual in the weeks just before the holiday. 
: Also, more -redit than usual may have to be extended in manufacturing areas. 
| People will buy christmas presents and will go into debt in the process, if 
' necessary. After all, high wases and steady employment are what they see ahead. 











Prices now look as if they will remain firm in most lines..... 

Copper and zinc prices are up again, as the steel deadlock breaks. 

Steel-price cuts are not likely. Higher pension costs must be absorbed. 

Coal prices might go up. This depends on terms of the strike settlement. 

Lumber prices apparently are to be marked up. 

Manufacturers, faced with spreading pension demands, will go slow on erice 
reductions until cost patterns are better established. 

Consumers are feeling markups in some retail lines. 

Tires are up in price, may go higher. Shoes will cost a little more. 

On grocery shelves, coffee prices are still moving up. But eggs are down. 

Lower food prices, generally, are expected in coming months. This applies 
to meats, eggs, poultry, oranges, butter. (Details on page 18.) 

















Building boom is here to stay for a while longer..... 
Last year, building hit a record high of 18.8 billion dollars. 
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TREND OS AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


This year, a new peak of 19 billion is expected. Figures for the first 10 
months show a year-to-year gain of 1 per cent. That gain should be held. 

Next year, very little, if any, decline is expected. 

Make-up of the boom is to continue to change, though. There will be more 
money spent on public types of construction, less on private. 

This continues recent trends. In 1948, private construction accounted for 
78 per cent of the total. In 1949, this share will be about 73 per cent. And 
in 1950, the way things look now, it will be down to 68 per cent. 

Peak for public construction doesn't seem to be in sight yet. 

Pent-up demand for public housing, schools, hospitals, highways is very 
great. Only thing that might stem the flow.of public funds for such projects 
would be a roaring inflation and business boom of mammoth proportions. 

Public building, estimated at 5.2 billion dollars this year, should climb 
next year to a rate of 6 billion dollars. 

Private building will fall off from 13.8 billion to 12.8 next year. 











Prospects in the residential-building field line up like this: 

Private building of houses, now booming, is likely to fade a little. Drop 
will not be large--maybe 5 per cent. Cheaper houses will be pushed. 

Apartment building, with private funds, will quite certainly taper off 
during 1950. In this field there's beginning to be evidence of overbuilding in 
many metropolitan areas. Relatively high rents charged are a factor. 

Acute shortage of housing space now seems over. Since April, 1947, new 
home construction has been at a rate almost double the growth in number of fam- 
ilies. Relaxing of demand and high costs are making private builders more wary. | 

End of rent controls could make a difference, though. 

Congress in 1950 will be alert to any appreciable slowing in residential 
construction. Even easier credit terms and loan guarantees might then result. 

Public building of low-rental housing will abmest double in r950. About 
70,000 units will be started, compared to 35,600 this year. 

















In nonresidential building, public outlays will show the big rise in 1950. 

Biggest jumps will come in public construction of schools; highways, dams, 
reclamation projects, hospitals and institutions. Public outlays in these ~ 
fields will be nearly double the 1947 rate. : 

In the private sector, industrial and commercial building will fall off. 
Public-utility construction will decline a bit, especially railroad and communi- 
cation facilities. Electric and gas companies will spend as much as in 1949. 











Helped by the cutback in their capital outlays for plant and equipment, 
cash position of many industrial firms is getting unusually strong. 

Inventory scale=downs earlier this year swelled corporate bank accounts, 
too, as stocks of goods were sold. Company tills, thus, are well filled. 

Cautious rebuilding of inventories in the last couple of months, therefore, 
hasn't brought too many companies scurrying to the banks for loans. 

Business loans have been creeping upward for three months. But bankers 
complain that the bulge is less than expected, season considered. 











Liquid position of companies promotes bigger dividends..... 

Larger share of profits is being distributed this year than last. 

So, although corporate profits are down this year, dividends are up. 

Dividends for the first three quarters were 6.5 per cent higher than last 
year. For the full year, they may exceed the 6.1 billion dollars of 1948. 

Yields on dividend-paying common stocks on the New York Stock Exchange are 
averaging about 8 per cent. This is the highest since 1941. 

Rise in stock prices, now almost 5 months old, is pulling more customers 
into brokerage offices. Trading on exchanges is picking up. Bank loans to 
brokers are up. Brokers' loans to customers are up 40 per cent since February. 
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In the Chicago area, education works with industry to 
coordinate classroom theory with actual industrial prac- 
tice. The advantages which result—for industrial firms 
and their employes—are great. 


Several educational institutions in the Chicago area, 
in cooperation with various industrial firms, have de- 
veloped cooperative training programs for students in 
certain engineering curricula. Students who elect these 
courses alternate three-month periods of university 
study with similar periods of industrial work with coop- 
erating industries. The combination of formal school- 
ing and on-the-job training turns out men who keenly 
appreciate both the practical necessities of industry and 
the theoretical principles which underlie them. 


Two major factors promote the success of cooper- 
ative training programs in the Chicago area. First, the 
region is the industrial heartland of the nation; it con- 
tains an abundance of diversified industries. Second, 
the area is richly endowed with a variety of high-calibre 
educational facilities, 


Education Works with Industry 


».-im the Chicago Area 


The results have been valuable to the participating in- 
dustries, to the students enrolled in the training pro- 
grams, and to the cooperating educational institutions, 

Industry gains highly trained personnel, and has the 
opportunity to select for permanent, responsible jobs 
the best prospects in the group being trained. Since the 
cooperative programs attract alert, well-balanced indi- 
viduals, the quality of the entire group is high. 

The students profit from their knowledge of actual 
working conditions. They are better able to absorb and 
weigh the classroom instruction they receive. 

The educational institutions can plan courses that will 
fit the needs of the students. Close contact with indus- 
try permits adjustment of courses to meet new industrial 
conditions. 

Cooperative training programs are only one way ‘in 
which education and industry work together in Chicago 
and Northern Illinois. The combination of a great edu- 
cational center with a great industrial area offers unusual 
benefits to every industrialist. 


For further information on specific advantages to industry in the Chicago area, write 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY « PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY « ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


Believing in the advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois, these companies have been and are concentrating 
solely on the advancement of the territory they serve—cooperating with Illinois agencies having similar objectives. 
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BANK LOANS ARE HARDER TO GET 


Caution prevails among bank- 
ers. They are not going in for a 
new lending spree. 

Business loans are up only a 
little. Firms with A-1 ratings 
don’t need much bank money. 
Bankers shy away from others. 

Real estate loans are to keep 
rising. But these, too, are being 
screened carefully. 

Bankers expect interest rates to 
stay about where they are. 


If you are a well-established busi- 
nessman, the kind bankers call a “good 
risk,” you probably will have no trouble 
getting a short-term loan from your 
bank. 

But, if you are a borderline case, if 
your business is not sure-fire, your chances 
of getting bank money now may be slim. 

Furthermore, if you want a long-term 
loan, even though your previous credit 
record has been good, you may have 
trouble finding a bank that is interested. 

That about sums up the cautious atti- 
tude toward business lending that pre- 
vailed among the 4,000 bankers attending 
the national convention of the American 
Bankers Association at San Francisco. 





EVANS WOOLLEN, JR. 


a 


Wanted: ‘‘good risks 
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Reported from SAN FRANCISCO 


Bankers from all over the country, in- 
terviewed by an editor of U.S. News & 
World Report, said they had plenty of 
money to lend, that they were seeking 
good loans, but were taking no chances 
on getting stuck with bad ones. 

To borrowers, especially those seek- 
ing business loans, this means that bank 
money may be a little harder to get than 
in years immediately following the war, 
even though the Government is actively 
promoting another era of easy credit. 

Business loans by banks are picking 
up, but only moderately. There is rela- 
tively small demand for loans on the part 
of the kind of borrowers that banks are 
eager to find. Banks in larger cities, the 
ones that report weekly to the Federal 
Reserve Board, have shown some sea- 
sonal increase in business loans since 
summer, but the volume outstanding still 
is 2 billion dollars below a year ago. 

Earlier this year, loans to business 
dropped off, because companies were 
cutting back on inventories. Now business 
firms are stocking up again, but many of 
them have large cash reserves on hand 
and do not need loans to swing new in- 
ventory buying. 

Bankers, like many businessmen, still 
appear a little skeptical about the busi- 
ness future. Bankers show concern about 
strikes, about the threat of new taxes, 
about the possibility of another slump 
when inventory buying slows down again. 





; —Bachrach 
F. RAYMOND PETERSON 
Opposed: RFC competition 


This explains why the great majority 
of bankers are inclined to frown on risky 
business loans. It also explains why many 
bankers have quit making long-term 
loans, the kind that would tie up thei 
money over a period of years. 

Real estate loans, in the opinion of 
most bankers, are to continue upward in 
volume, but they make it clear that appli- 
cations in this field, as in the business 
field, are to be screened carefully, Bank. 
ers, more and more, talk of the danger of 
le1.ding to home buyers who are not able 
to put up substantial amounts of cash. 

GI home loans are not quite so hard 
to get, now that the Government has 
made it easier for lenders to sell insured 
and guaranteed mortgages to the Federal 
National Mortgage Association. This per- 
mits lenders to keep their funds liquid. 
However, most bankers still dislike the 
idea of making GI loans at 4 per cent. If 
they charge more than that, the Govem- 
ment refuses to provide any guarantee. 

Consumer loans are beginning to 
cause bankers some concern. By volume, 
consumer credit still represents only a 
small portion of total spending, yet there 
are increasing reports of dealers who are 
selling high-priced goods at nothing down 
and a dollar or two a week. Bankers feat 
such easy credit may cause many con- 
sumers to get overloaded. In this situa- 
tion, some banks are starting now to ex- 
amine their own consumer loans a bit 
more carefully. 

Interest rates are expected by most 
bankers to stay at about current levels. 
Recent efforts by Government to ease 
credit have had little effect on the rates 
that banks have offered customers. Bank- 
ers, generally speaking, resist the idea of 
another downturn in rates. 

Credit needs in legitimate cases, 
most bankers assert, can and will be 
handled adequately by private lenders. 
ABA is prepared to fight any new loan 
competition by Government. That was 
ABA policy under the retiring president. 
Evans Woollen, Jr., of Indianapolis. The 
same policy can be expected under the 
new president, F. Raymond Peterson, of 
Paterson, N. J. 

Bankers are against any expansion 0! 
business lending through Governments 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. They cmt 
icize RFC for making some loans that 
banks would like to get, and for making 
other “unsound” loans that they say net 
ther banks nor Government should make. 

They also oppose any direct loans by 
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P thei Jongeward and Woodhouse break world’s en- 

heii durance record. Last month in Yuma, Ari- 

veniis zona, the world’s endurance flight record 

t appli was broken by Woody Jongeward and Bob 

asked Woodhouse. They ended their flight after 

ae 1124 hours in the air, beating the old record 

nger of by 116 hours! 

ot able Plane flies almost 90,000 miles without oil 

cash. drain. Union Oil Company is proud of the 

10 hard part it played in setting this record. The 

nt has engine of the endurance plane—The City 

insured of Yuma—was lubricated with Union’s 

dae famous purple oil—Roya TRITON ( desig- 

liquid nated to the aviation field as T5X Aero Oil ). 

‘ke the Though the plane flew almost 90,000 miles, 

Maal the oil was never completely changed! En- 

MSS 4 gine wear was negligible. Throughout the 

wheel grueling flight oil consumption remained 

ing to less than 1 quart in 400 miles—considered eo 

volume. minimum oil consumption for this type of se Mud ~ ” 

only a engine! The City of Yuma was powered EX-NAVY PILOTS Woodhouse and Jongeward are 

st there with Union Oil’s 7600 Aviation Gasoline. a tired but happy pair at the end of 1124 hours 
in the air. They received a tremendous ovation from 

vho are a crowd of 10,000. 

g down 

ers fear Same oil that protected plane engine avail- 

y able for automobiles. The same purple oil 

5 ae that gave The City of Yuma’s engine per- 

/ to ex- fect protection for 89,920 miles is available 

sa bit throughout the West as RoyaL TRITON. 

y ane Automotive version of gasoline sold through- 

‘Teves. out the West. Union Oil Company has led 

to ease the field in developing aviation-type fuel for 

1e rates automotive use. 7600 Aviation Gasoline— 

. Bank- adapted for automobile engines—is avail- 

idea of able at Union Oil stations in the West. 7600 
is the finest fuel ever offered to the motoring 

cases, public. 

will be No other oil or gasoline has equaled this 

lenders. record. Union Oil Company of California 

be loan has led in the development of fine petroleum 

a products for 59 years. The performance of 

my Roya TRITON and 7600 in keeping the en- 

aa a gine of The City of Yuma running without 

soni failure speaks for itself. These products offer 

a the same power, protection and performance 

siontel for automobile engines. 

oe tic Sila Royal Triton Motor Oil - 7600 Gasoline 

Ins that TRAVELING AT 75 M.P.H., the refueling crew hands up gasoline to the UNION OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 

making flyers. They used more than 9000 gallons of 7600 Aviation Gasoline. OE 

say nel & a 

d make. 

pans by fs ‘ 
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SELL 


the goods you show 


The Government of Canada invites you to 
show your products at the 1950 Canadian 
International “rade Fair — the door to 
Canadian markets and a gateway to 
international trade. 
Sell your goods the most effective way— 
on the basis-of personal contact and actual 
samples. Sell them in Canada, the world’s 
greatest cash customer for U.S. products. * 
Sell them at the same time to the world 
businessmen who come from many nations 
to buy the things they need. 
Every facility is provided for producers 
and manufacturers from other countries 
to transact international business quickly, 
comfortably and conveniently. 

*Canada buys more U.S. products than 

any other nation in the world. Conoda 

pays spot cash in dollars earned by 

what she sells. 


For detailed information please write to: 


THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Canadian 
International 


Trade Fair 


Exhibition Park, Toronto, Canada 


MAY 29-JUNE 9, 1950 & TORONTO, CANADA 


DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
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Government to veterans to build or buy 
homes. 

Both these proposals—easier loans by 
RFC and direct Government loans to vet- 
erans—are to be considered by Congress 
next year. Bankers are getting set for a 
showdown on Government lending. 


FEDERAL DEFICIT: 
WHY IT WILL BE HIGH 


President Truman figures now that the 
Government will go in the hole by 5.5 
billion dollars this fiscal year, the year 
ending next June 30. 

Last January, when he first submitted 
the budget for the current year, he placed 
the deficit at 900 million dollars. 

Since then, business has gone down- 
hill. Profits have declined. There have 





More Red Ink 

Last January, President Truman es- 
timated the Government’s budget defi- 
cit tor this fiscal year at 900 million 
dollars. Now he thinks the deficit will 
reach 5.5 billion dollars. Where the 
changes in official estimates occur is 
shown in the table below: 


As it As it 
looked looks 
last January now 


(in millions) 


INCOME $41,000 $38,000 
OUTGO: 
National defense 13,200 12,300 
Veterans 
Pensions 2,100 2,200 
Readjustment 
payments 2,200 3,000 
Insurance fund 100 500 
Marshall Plan 4,500 4,100 
Farm price supports 600 ~—-1,400 
Buying of housing 
mortgages 200 ~—-1,300 
Postal deficit 200 600 
Interest 5500. 5:700 
Universal military 
training 
(not enacted ) 600 — 
Aid to education 
(not enacted) 300 = 
All other spending 12,400 12,400 
Total outgo 41,900 43,500 
BUDGET DEFICIT 900 5,500 











been layoffs and strikes. Result is that 

there is less private income to tax. 
Government spending, at the same 

time, has been in a sharply rising trend. 
The budget, hit from both sides, has 


taken a beating. Changes in official esti- 


mates, made public by Mr. Truman’s” 


Budget Director, Frank Pace, Jr., are 
shown in the table on this page. 

Income of the Government now is esti- 
mated at 38 billion dollars. Mr. Truman’s 
January estimate was 41 billions. 

Spending figure is changed from 41.9 
billion dollars to 43.5 billions. 
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THEY INSURE PEACE OF MIND 


When you are protected by 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers you 
know that FIRE can’t step in 
and destroy the many UNinsur- 
able values of your business. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER Co. 
NEW YORK...CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 









Crowded down town today, wasn’t it— 
crowded, and hurried, and tiring. 

and rather disheartening to see ali those 
people hard at their shopping already. 
No way to avoid the rush now. 


Have a big shopping list? They seem 
to grow longer each year. But here’sa 
way to cut most of the crowd-wrestling 
work out of your shopping this year— 


Give gift subscriptions to 


“U.S. News & World Report!” It’s a gift 
that makes giving easy. You do the 
shopping right where you are, right now, 
without leaving your home or office. 

You do the paying later on, in January. 
And you do the'right thing by giving 


| this gift 


Your friends will remember you for it! 
They'll remember well the person who 
introduced them to this distinctive 
news magazine, remember and thank you 
sincerely. But you know that—because 
you're giving a gift that you yourself 
know. and like. and enjoy, and profit 

by having. 


Here’s the way to shop! Just write out 


| the names and addresses of those to whom 


you want to give this gift, indicate 
how you want the gift card signed, 
include your own name and address — 
and that’s that. The low price is $5 
for the first subscription, $3.75 for 
each one after that. Renew your own 
subscription, while you're at it, and 
count it as the first on your list. 


U.S.NEWS § 
WORLD REPOR 


435 PARKER AVE., DAYTON 1. oH! 
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Deficit, thus, jumps from 900 millions 
10 5.5 billions. 

These figures, which are in line with 
oficial estimates published by U.S. 
News & World Report as early as last 
jpril, reflect spending increases in five 
deral programs—veterans’ payments and 
insurance costs, price supports for farm 
products, Government purchases of hous- 
ing mortgages, the postal deficit and in- 
rest on the public debt. These increases 
nore than ofiset a drop in spending esti- 
mates for national defense and for the 
Marshall Plan. As now estimated, the 
budget deficit for this fiscal year will be 
the highest in peacetime history. 

To the taxpayer, all this means 
that hopes for major tax relief in 1950 
we fading. President Truman wants 
higher taxes. This appears unlikely, Con- 
aess probably will leave taxes near cur- 
ent levels, and the Treasury will have to 
borrow money to make ends meet. 


MR. KAISER OFFERS 
A NEW VIEW OF RFC 


Henry J. Kaiser, explaining his finan- 
cial dealings with the Government, sug- 
gests a new yardstick by which to meas- 
we federal lending policies. 

He assured taxpayers that they “have 
profited, and will continue to profit tre- 
mendously from Kaiser operations.” 

Mr. Kaiser said this in a statement after 
his latest Government loans—44.4 million 
dollars to Kaiser-Frazer Corp.—had_ run 
into widespread criticism. A week earlier, 
hese loans had been defended in a 
tatement issued by Harley Hise, chair- 
nan of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
The credits were authorized to help the 
company produce and distribute a new 
bw-priced car. 

The record shows that out of a total 
416 million dollars outstanding in RFC 
bans to business, Kaiser Steel Corp. owes 
% million, nearly a quarter of the total. 
The new loans to Kaiser-Frazer are not 
included in the total, as these loans have 
wot yet been disbursed. 

Mr. Kaiser cited some figures to show 
that these advances of federal money 
lave been good business for the Treasury 
Department. 

He said his companies, which took 
Nera string of war plants from the 

vernment, already have paid 188 mil- 
tm dollars in principal, interest, rent 
md taxes, which Mr. Kaiser pointed out 
ms more than they owed the Govern- 
ment. 

In addition, he said these companies 
ad added to the value of these plants 
y investing 113 million’ dollars of private 
loney in them. 

Mr. Kaiser asserted his companies’ rec- 
@ with RFC has been one of paying 
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PECIAL LOW FARES 
witecl, 10) HUROPE! 


SAVE UP TO 30% 
ON ROUND-TRIPS 


Why delay your European trip? Take advantage of 
SAS’ reduced Fall and Winter fares—up to 
30% off on round-trips, good for 60 days. 


Cruise smoothly above the weather in the only DC-6 
planes—most frequent to Scotland (12% hours) and 
Scandinavia (16 hours), Spend more time in Europe, 
less time in travel, Pay nothing for delicious 

meals, smérgasbord and refreshments served aloft 
with true Scandinavian courtesy and efficiency. 


See Your Travel Agent 


eke 
CANDINAVIAN 


AIRLINES SYSTEM 


New York * Chicago * Minneapolis 
Seattle * Los Angeles 











CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 
U.S. News & World Report 
Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 


Hew to give for you n 


QUICK REST ‘\ WYOMING 


to tired eyes 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 


Look to NEW Wyoming in the Old 
West for expansion opportunities for 
your business. Here you find vast nat- 
; , ; ‘3 ural resources . . . abundant, low cost 
industrial power... friendly, versatile 
EYES OVERWORKED? Put two drops of gentle, labor reserves... swift transportation 
safe Murine in each eye. Then feel that re- ite no State corpora- 
freshing, soothing sensation that comes in- ao pen ce wna i anal 
stantly. You get— keep more of your earned profits in 
NEW Wyoming ... many growing 
communities with highly desirable in- 

dustrial sites available. 


QUICK RELIEF from the discomfort of tired eyes. 
Murine’s sevenimportant ingredients are scien- 
tifically blended to cleanse and refresh over- : Room 505, State Capitol 
worked, tired eyes. Use Murine morning and ‘ Cheyenne, Wyoming 

night and whenever your eyes tell you to. 


MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES By | ceseeeets a 














Finance Week 


their debts and then turning to private GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 


financing. He cited these credits: 
Permanente Metals Corp. bor- from New Orleans 
rowed 28 million dollars for a war- 
time magnesium plant. This amount ———. 

was repaid in full, along with 3.6 i 

millions in interest. 

Kaiser Fleetwings, Inc., borrowed 

1 million dollars, and repaid the loan 

in full, plus interest of $77,000. 

Kaiser Steel Corp. got a 123-mil- 

lion-dollar loan, and has paid 19 
million dollars in interest. Of the 
principal amount, the company has 
repaid 27 million dollars and has 
another 8 million dollars on deposit ae 
with RFC. 

A new concept of banking opera- | Record Import-Export Valuation 
tions by Government is implied in Mr. | In face of ne SD ene New Oe 
v a3C Po . ~ : sc S- -tl 
Kaiser's arguments. He did not discuss stave laeise te ak Gace en oe St 
the new Kaiser-Frazer loans specifically, | Oyicans’ Bank Debits are up 198%; Grom 
but, in defending the earlier financial | Effective Buying Income, up 200% ; Per Cap- 
ita Income, up 160% ; Retail Sales, up 245%, 
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SO YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 
“Boiler explosion puts 118 especially | 
trained employees out of work and De 
stops plant operation. Owner has 
Boiler insurance, but not Business 5 ss 5 Fa 
Interruption protection. He thought City Leads in Youth Guidance 
he was insured. His loss—$65,573.” Within 24 years, New Orleans has built 8 } 
swimming pools, 4 stadiums, 3 gymnasiums } 
Don’t Take a Loss —floodlighted 30 playgrounds, converted u- . 
used buildings to youth centers. The city és s 
29 different gaps in coverage can cost giving pawnisters the ‘omg all-yoer a Au 
: - vee e ee tional program in America. Men work happily , 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking Sock deciesie Mis dnatilion ter hecellll 


you’re fully insured. Know you have full | 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 
| 
| 
| 









See your AMICcO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 






HENRY J. KAISER 
... anew yardstick? 


dealings of his companies with the Gov- 
ernment, he emphasized the profit al- 
ready realized and still to be realized by 
taxpayers. 

The dollar return to taxpayers never | Choice Plant Sites Available | 
has been a consideration of Congress = Industrial sites now available provide id 
setting up Government lending programs. ship-rail-barge connections. Up to 1 mil 

1 | The aim, so far as business loans are | square feet of modern, fully-equipped spat 
AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY j | concerned, has been to give a helping for rent in a single state-owned group—@ 

1 

i 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, foday. It 
may save you money! = 





ee ae we ae ee > | — = 
~ 








4760 Sheridan Road : 20c ar t, i i p 
Chicago 40, Illinois hand to companies that need money but | !&W 8 20c a square foot, including com fn 
employee facilities, free use of trackage, 


Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in are not able to get it on “reasonable | protection, watchmanservice. Basic up-to-ddl 


i 

i ail me n 

i Your Bridge to Security. 
i 
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‘ terms” from private lenders. machinery for rent at 6% of value. 
NEme.....0.0serecererecrecewemscoerers Whether the profit angle will influence Wri we : 
Adteits. ; j Co ss attit d t : d Ladieaed 1 d rite tor specific information 

Cee errvcccccccrccssscccccesess . ,ongress Ss attitude owar ederal lend- relating to your industry 
OI oe ed oe Zone... .State..... 3° LF ing to business remains to be seen. The 


issue of expanding RFC lending author- Greater 


ity, proposed by President Truman, is to 


present itself next year. Mr. Kaiser has New Orleans é 


$ 
brought up a new point to be discussed Gives Your Plant Caen 
at that time. The Three Essentials For Profit 
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Business 





INDICATORS OF BUSINESS 


activity, temporarily re- 
duced by the steel and coal strikes, 
is in a position to make a strong re- 
covery after strikes are settled, aided 
by a rebound in steel production 
and rising demand for consumer dur- 
able goods and new construction. 


Steel operations, scheduled at 8.8 


per cent of capacity in the week 
ended November 5-—the fifth week 
of the strike—were pointed upward 
in following weeks as the second- 
largest producing company settled 
with striking steelworkers. 


Steel-scrap prices, a barometer of 


steel production, jumped to $27.50 
per ton at Chicago on November 1, 
up $2. Scrap dealers were expecting 
an early return to a high rate of 
steel production. 


Steel inventories of consuming man- 


ufacturers are badly depleted. The 
steel strike has cost about 8 million 
tons of ingot production. To make 
up the tonnage lost, steel mills will 
have to produce at near capacity for 
several months. 


Delayed effects of the strikes con- 


tinue to show up. 


Factory output, reflecting the cut in 


steel production, has fallen to 155 
on the indicator below from 182 in 
September. Its level is the lowest 
since February, 1946. 


Auto output slipped to 134,208 in the 


week ended October 28, Major auto 
companies were planning a sharp 
cut in output in following weeks. 


Carloadings of manufactured goods 


ran 24.8 per cent below a year ago. 


Per Cent 
Of Sales 
In 1941 
900 


800 


Manufacturers shipped 


Sales and Inventories of Household 


Appliances at Department Stores 
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Unemployment has risen sharply as 


a result of the strikes. The total 
jumped to 3,576,000 in the first 
week of October, up 225,000 from 
a month earlier. Layoffs increased 
steadily during October. 


Strong support is being given to busi- 


ness activity by consumer spending 
for durable goods. 

357,000 
-washing machines in September, 10 
per cent above August and the high- 
est number shipped since Septem- 
ber, 1948. They shipped 91,000 
electric ranges, highest since Jan- 
uary. Television manufacturers pro- 


Plus end Minus 





ACTIVITY 


duced 224,000 television receivers, 
a new record. 

Appliance wholesalers enjoyed Sep- 
tember sales 4 per cent above a 
year ago. The level had been 19 be- 
low in April. 

Department stores, as the top chart 
shows, have lifted appliance sales to 
the best rate in a year. Their inven- 
tories of appliances have fallen to 
the lowest in nearly two years. 

Installment credit, available on the 
easiest terms since before the war, 
is stimulating sales. The amount out- 
standing rose to $9,888,000,000 on 
October 1, a new record 8 per cent 
above June, when federal controls 
expired. In September, installment- 
sale credit rose 5 per cent for depart- 
ment stores and mail-order houses 
and 4 per cent each for autos, 
furniture and household-appliance 
stores and all other retail stores. 

Construction activity is bolstering 
demand for iron and steel, lumber, 
and stone, clay and glass products. 
Value of construction in October 
climbed to a rate of 20 billion dol- 
lars per vear, equal to the record 
of a vear ago. 

Manufacturers’ inventories of dur- 
able goods fell to 14.3 billion dollars 
on October 1, down 2.2 billion dol- 
lars since April. 

Demand for durable goods, after 
sagging during the 1948 recession, 
has rebounded along with demand 
for soft goods. This. heips to assure 
a high rate of business activity in 
1950, 
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hy Beautiful Aeenstone 


T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


has everything you want 
in Sound control 



































EVERYTHING 
YOU WANT: 












. 1 ; 
And everything the experts want! Beauty, long life, BEAUTY & 


low upkeep, light weight all count big with men whose ECONOMY 





business is building. And, incombustibility, another 


feature of ACOUSTONE mineral acoustical tile, is mighty 


3 


ns 


important with fire insurance and building inspectors. 


You’re wise to check and compare as these experts 














do—as architects, engineers, and interior designers do. r 
Then you'll discover the unique combination of advan- t 
INCOMBUSTIBILITY € 
tages that sets ACOUSTONE apart—that means every- F 
thing you want in sound control. t 
4 EXPERT PLANNING SERVICE a 

BEAUTIFUL SA coudsdorte Your U.S.G. acoustical contractor will study 
your sound control problems, make recom- p 


mendations—entirely without obligation. 
Write us for. the name of the authorized 
contractor who serves your territory. 





The Finest in Sound Control 
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LONDON....ZURICH....PARIS....CANBERRA.... 








>> Now that the new austerity program for Britain has had a chance to sink in: 

A letdown is being felt. There's much British criticism that the British 
people are not called on for enough of a sacrifice. The austerity belt is 
pulled a notch tighter, instead of the needed two or three. 

Disappointment spreads out beyond Britain, so it can't be considered just 
local politics. You see it in what's happening in the world's money markets. 

British pound is having a sinking spell. In Paris, in Zurich, in New York, 
traders are again not paying par (now $2.80) for the pound. Discounts are 
necessary to sell pounds. In these markets, quotations are $2.60-$2.65. 

The $2.80 rate for the pound was generally thought at the time of devalua- 
tion to be extremely low. Sir Stafford Cripps certainly believed he could .hold 
it at that level, maybe eventually even increase the rate. 

If pounds continue to be quoted in important money markets well below par 
for very long, importers of British goods again will begin to get cautious. It 
was their holding off in the spring and Summer that helped to force devaluation. 

London financial circles are much worried by the pound's showing. It can 
mean only that there is widespread skepticism that Britain can buck the tide, 
let alone make any headway. It's not an auspicious start. 














>> But London can't be too gloomy over the way British exports are going..... 

September exports reversed the irregular downtrend this year. They were 
% per cent higher than in August and 8% per cent above September, 1948. 

Dollar markets took more British goods than in August--a few more. 

Over all, the British don't seem to be having much trouble selling. 
They're selling more cars overseas than ever before. Trucks and machinery also 








are going well, as are bicycles, motorcycles and cement. But textiles, both 
cotton and wool, are doing poorly, probably because of growing competition. 

Coal exports thus far this year are 16 per cent above last year's. It looks 
now as if the export target for coal will be about reached this year. But 
troubles loom. High prices are being charged for rather inferior coal. Cuystom- 
ers are turning to Polish and German coal where possible. Further expansion of 
Britain's coal markets now depends on getting prices down. Considering the at- 
titude of the miners toward wages and harder work, that won't be easy. 

Other big export industries see troubles ahead, too. For instance, export 








demand for British cars is now growing at such a pace that British supplies of 
Sheet steel may become insufficient. Then it will be a case of limiting car 
production. or filling the gap with expensive steel from the U.S. 

Unigue method will be used to sell British paints in America. British 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


paint manufacturers, 140 of them, are producing just one brand of paints. Colors, 
formulas, packaging are standardized. Individual brand names are forgotten. 

There are no Signs yet, though, that many exporting firms in Britain are 
willing to go this far. Firm rivalries are not easily submerged--especially 
when the general feeling is that the Labor Government still is not doing all it 
could to provide export incentives for both business and labor. 


>> Across the Channel, in France, a new Government faces old problems..... 

Bidault Government must roll up sleeves immediately and tackle the price- 
wage queStion. Sporadic strikes already are breaking out. 

Prices fell off steadily from last winter through August. But the total 
decline was small. Labor kept quiet, waiting to see what would happen. 

Upturn in prices came in September. Devaluation caused an immediate rise in 
raw-material prices. Right away there was murmuring in the unions, particularly 
the Communist ones. Murmurs later turned into shouts. 

To quiet things down, Bidault now is to pass out a bonus to the lowest-paid 
workers. Other workers may not be so happy at this narrowing of differentials. 
But the Government doesn't expect any large-scale strikes. 








>> Hiatus in Government didn't affect business much in France. Things went on 
pretty much as usual. The franc remained steady. 

Industrial production stays well above last year's level. 

French exports, world wide, have picked up this year. Last year, exports 
were covering only 60 per cent of cost of imports. This year, the gap is nar- 
rowed considerably. Third-quarter exports were up to 85 per cent of imports. 

Franc devaluation is supposed to help exports to the U.S. of wines, per- 
fumes, textiles. But it makes things like copper and oil cost more in France. 

Keeping the lid on inflation is what worries Frenchmen most. If prices, 
wages, industrial costs can't be kept down, internal troubles will mount and the 
good effects of devaluation will be lost. It's just about the same’ situation as 
in Britain, but with these vital differences: 

The French budget is much deeper in the red than the British. And it's 
harder to balance. Controls over Government expenses are less strict in France. 
And Frenchmen have a long tradition of evading the tax collector. Red-ink 
budgets, of course, build up the money supply and inflation pressures. 

But France's food needs are more nearly met by home output than Britain's. 
In fact, France generally is more self-sufficient. That's fortunate at times 
when devalued currencies automatically increase the cost of major imports. 




















>> The International Monetary Fund is loosening purse strings again..... 

Yugoslavia is getting more dollars to pay current bills. This is the second 
time the Fund has come to Yugoslavia's rescue within a month. And it may not be 
the last time, unless Tito can get more direct aid from the U.S. 

Australia, too, has been advanced dollars by the Fund. First installment is 
20 million dollars; more, later. 

These dollars will be used to pay for U.S. goods, already contracted for. by 
Australia. U.S. goods cost Australians more than expected because of devalua- 
tion. Cut of 25 per cent in Australian buying of U.S. goods, thus, apparently 
is to be deferred. Fund's action relieves pressure on London's dollar pool. It 
may also mean that India, other sterling countries can get similar help, if needed. 
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"300 men to serub a cat!” 


“Yep, it takes me and 299 other fellows nearly a 
month to scrub this 16-story ‘cat’ I work on at the 
oil refinery. It processes about a million gallons of oil 
a day—and to keep it in top working order we give 
it the full treatment at regular intervals. We clean 
the tanks, towers, tubes, pipes and vessels ... cut off 
scale and coke deposits ... weld eroded surfaces... 
inspect, repair, replace. 


“Tt’s a big job, and a tough one—but it’s one of the 
reasons you're getting better oil products every day. 
Finer fuels and lubricants are just the beginning. 
There are hundreds of new products .. . fungicides, 
solvents, paints, plastics—even medicines—that our 


scientists have helped develop or improve. 


“Of course, that’s about what you'd expect from a 
business built on competition. Things really roll when 
three or four hundred refineries are all trying to 
make the best oil products in America. Takes plenty 
of work and money to keep an oil refinery going. 

But it’s adding up to better living and more progress 
for more people all the time.” 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
50 West 50th Street «+ New York 20, N. Y. 


Oil Builds for Americas Future 








Whispers. 











Joker in Peron Devaluation . . . Democrats Admit’ 
Taft Gains . . . Secretary Brannan’‘s Price Dilemma ° 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, finds the 
British intensely skeptical of his idea 
that strategy for defense of Europe 
can be based upon a new French 
Army. British officers are pointing out 
that the French appear to be more in- 
terested in getting free arms from U. S. 
than in building an effective Army to 
use the arms provided. 


x ke * 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, is 
under White House instructions to pre- 
pare alternate plans for foreign aid to 
be offered to Congress in 1950. Mr. 
Truman is pictured as prepared to cut 
as much as 3 billion dollars out of the 
6 billions of present aid if political de- 
mands for budget cuts become intense 
enough. 


x 2 eO* 


Paul Hoffman, Administrator of aid to 
Europe, was speaking with White 
House approval when he warned na- 
tions in Europe that U. S. aid might be 
cut sharply next year. President Tru- 
man is becoming a bit miffed by the 
casual way other countries take U.S. 
dollars and then find excuses for not 
carrying out advice that is supposed to 
go with the dollars. 


x * * 


American tourists are finding a joker 
in President Perodn’s 45 per cent de- 
valuation in Argentina. It doesn’t 
mean a vacation there is 45 per cent 
cheaper. Prices on most things that in- 
terest tourists have risen to the point 
where much of the devaluation bar- 
gain rate has been erased. 


wo 


Francis Matthews, Secretary of the 
Navy, is assured by the White House 
that he will not lose his job while 
carrying out orders to whittle the U. S. 
Navy down to a defensive force for use 
in any future war. 


x *&* * 


Louis Johnson, Secretary of Defense, 
is assured of nearly solid backing in the 
Armed Services Committee of the Sen- 
ate in his effort to build up long-range 
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bombing as the principal arm of this 
country’s offensive forces. Senators 
still are convinced that the country’s 
voters favor the big bomber on the 
theory that it can make war easier and 
more painless. 


x kk 


Representative Carl Vinson, of 
Georgia, who heads the House Armed 
Services Committee, pulled the stops 
on his investigation of the U.S. De- 
fense Department when he discovered 
that the heads of that Department had 
turned the American Legion loose in 
Georgia to try to build a political 
backfire against him. Both Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson and his as- 
sistant, Paul Griffith, are former na- 
tional commanders of the Legion and 
still active in directing its political 
affairs. 


x ko ® 


Charles Brannan, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, finds himself on a political hot 
spot under the new farm law. If Mr. 
Brannan induces President Truman to 
use his power to hold farm prices high, 
farmers will continue to be uninter- 
ested in the substitute Brannan plan 
for protecting farm income. But, if 
Mr. Brannan decides to let prices fall, 
then farmers may blame the Demo- 
crats and vote against them in 1952. 
Odds are on a decision to support 
prices at a rather high level. 


xk * 


Dwight Eisenhower, university presi- 
dent and former Allied Commander 
in Europe, continues to intrigue poli- 
ticians by moves that are considered 
smart politically. He isn’t missing a 
trick to show his friendliness to mi- 
nority groups among voters. 


x kk 


Chester Bowles, Democratic Governor 
of Connecticut, who likes to think that 
maybe the political lightning will 
strike him in 1952, has been looking for 
some outstanding figure to appoint to 
the Senate to replace Senator Ray- 
mond Baldwin, who is retiring. Gov- 
ernor Bowles even sounded out Dean 
Acheson, Secretary of State and not 


now a resident of Connecticut, af 
Philip Jessup, U.S. Ambassadg t 
Large, turned down an offer of thes 


Ke O* 


President Truman tried unsucceg 
ly to convince Senator Wayne Mg 
of Oregon, that he should accep 
Democratic Party nomination in J 
and run as a Democrat instead of} 
ing through a primary fight to 
renomination as a Republican. Eagl 
he turned down a federal judgesi 
and then rejected the deanship 
leading U.S. law school for the un 
tainties of life in the Senate. 


x * 


Governor Thomas Dewey, of 
York, and President Truman, ba 
stage, in reality squared off and fo 
their 1948 campaign over again in 
Dulles-Lehman senatorial battle 
New York State. Leaders in both 
ties went all out in that fight. 


xk kk 


Senator Robert Taft, of Ohio, Rep 
lican Senate leader and a leading p 
pect for the 1952 Republican pm 
dential nomination if he wins re-€ 
tion in 1950, finds that his Demoef 
opposition in Ohio is badly split. D 
ocrats now openly express doubt 
their ability to defeat Senator 
next November. 


xk & 


Philip Murray, CIO head, more 
ever is 1n political favor at the W. 
House for his success in getting 
of what he demanded of the steel 
dustry in the way of old-age pensi 
The Murray plan in steel encoufi 
industry to plug for bigger and bél 
old-age pensions under a federal 
tem on the theory that it may cu 
cost of their own plans. 


x kk 


John L. Lewis is not happy about 
1949 record in getting things for 
miners of coal. He finds, as the 
end approaches, that coal miners ff 
suffered a sharp loss of income 
year and have little to show in the 
of added benefits for the year a 
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BLESS MY SOLE ! 


You'll bless the SOLE PLATE of this modern, lighter iron. 


It puts heat to work without unnecessary weight, 


thanks to ALCOA ALUMINUM. 


Do you realize that a lighter iron can do a 
better job? 

When your iron has an aluminum sole plate 
cast by Alcoa, it means one pound less to lift at 
every stroke. And Alcoa casts the heating element 
right into the sole plate. With aluminum’s well- 
known heat conductivity, this means quick heat, 


evenly distributed to all of the ironing surface. 


- ALCOA 


FIRST IN ALUMINUM 
THE METAL THAT LASTS 


Light weight, corrosion-resistant cleanliness, 
and fast heat transfer make Alcoa Aluminum 
worth looking for in all kinds of electric appli- 
ances—from washers to waffle bakers. Appliance 
manufacturers will find sixty years of aluminum 
knowledge available through the nearest Alcoa 
sales office. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
628L Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


[ALCOA| 





(Sood reason to cheer 
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tI _ ‘ edie \ cy __ OLD TAYLOR can help you 
Be S / ) | S 1) } S add new laurels to your 
Ah -f4t LK -LLCAr holiday hospitality this 
year. For this smooth, rich 
bourbon of topmost choice is 
now available in a distinctively smart holiday gift 
package.Give OLD TAYLOR proudly because it 
will be served proudly. Serve it that way yourself 
too, because its name spells highest quality to 
those who know fine bourbon. See your dealer 
and insist on OLD TAYLOR—today. 
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